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Tue OREGON NOTICE RESOLUTIONS—FINAL. The 
-oceedings of the U. 5S. senate, inserted on another 
e, will show the action had in consequence of the 
e- ‘reement between the two houses, up to the ap- 
oinment of the committee of conference. The ul- 
timate termination was as follows: 
SENATE—CONGRESS. 

Tuurspay, Aprit 23. The Oregon notice resolu- 
tions. — Mr. BERRIEN, made a’report in behalf of the 
committee of conference on the part of the senate, 
recommending as the wranimous result of the confer- 
ence, that both houses recede from their amend- 
ments, and adopt the resolution im the following form: 

Joint resolution concerning the Oregon p-ttret § 

Waereas by the convention concluded the 20th day 
of Ostober, 1818, between the United States of Ameri- 
ca anu the king of the united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, fur the period of ten years, and afterwards 
indefinitely extended and continued in force by another 
convention of the same parties concluded the 6th day 
of August, in the year of our Lord 1827, it was agreed 
that any country that may be claimed by either party 
on the northwest coast of America, westward of the 
Stony or Rocky mountains, now commonly called the 
Oregon territory, should, together with its harbors, bays, 
and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within the 
same, be free and open to the vessels, citizens and sub- 
jects of the two powers: but without prejudice to any 
claim whieh either of the parues might have to any 
part of said Country; and with this further provision in 
the 2d article of the said convention of the 6th of Au- 
gust, 1827, that either party might abrogate and annul 
said convention on giving due notice of twelve mouths 
‘o the other contracting party; and whereas it has now 
become desirable that the respective claims of the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britain, should be definitely settled, 
ond that said territory may no lunger than need be, re- 
main subject to the evil consequences of the divided al- 
legiaace of 1ts Ameriean and British population, and of 
tue confusion and conflict of nativnal jurisdictions, dan- 
verous to the cherished peace and good understanding 
of the two countries. With a view, therefore, that steps 
be taken for the abrogation of the said convention of the 
tthof August, 1827, in the mode prescribed in its 24 
arlicle, and that the attention of the governments of both 
countries may be more earnestly directed to the adop- 
ion of all proper measures for the speedy and amicable 
adjustment of the difficulties and disputes in relatiun to 
said territory: 

Resolved, §c. ‘What the president of the United States 
beand he is ereby authorised at his discretion to give 
io the British goverument the notice required by its said 
second article for the abrogation of the convention of 
the 6th of August, 1827. 

The vote being taken resulted as follows: 

AYES—Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, 
Barrow, Benton, Berrien, Calhoun, Cameron, T. Clay- 
ton, J. M. Clayton, Culquit’, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, 
Dix, Evaus, Greene, Haywood, Houston, Huntington, 
Jarnagin, Johnsen, La., Juhuson, Md.. Lewis, Me- 
Duffie, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, 
Pennybacker, Phelps, Rusk, Sevier, Simmons, Speight, 
Turney, Upham, Webster, Woodbridge, and Yulee.— 


NOES—Messrs. Allen, Atchison, 


Cass, Dithitnem Fairfield, Jenness 
COU—LU, 


In the house of representatives, the report from the 
juint Commitee of conference, was made and read by 
Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, who thereupon moved a concur- 
reice. ‘The house concurred by 142 yeas to 46 nays. 

The resolutions as then finally adopted, are sub- 
Stautially those proposed by the senate, 
vent will no doubt attach his signature, and give 
‘le notice according to the spirit of this now nearly 
Unaniheus expression of both houses of congress.— 
An amicable adjustment of this vexed question will 


low, we fervently hope and believe, be speedily ef- 
fected. 


Concress. 


Breese, Briglit, 
Semple, and Wesi- 


The Oregon notice resolutions being 


at length disposed of, the bill for the protection of 
‘nerican citizens and settlers in the territory, estab- 
lishing mails, and posts for their protection, &c., 


Will, no doubt, be matured with due deliberation and 


with that caution which the delicacy of the case re- 


quires. 


Meantime other topics for legislation, long defer- 


red, are now brought forward. 
th 
made by several of the most talented menibers. 
deba 


a 
to 


bil 


increase the present postage. 
Vol. XX—Sig. 8. 4 


The presi- 


The Smithsonian bequest debate has commenced in 
¢ house of representatives, and speeches have been 


he postage topic was incidentally introduced in 
te on ‘hursday, and Mr. Hopkins in reply to 
Inquiries Stated, thatthe committee had agreed upon 

(which would be reported next week, slightly 


_ The tariff, however, is the next great and absorb- 
ing question, for which parties thereon are marshal- 
ing their forces. 

Danret Wesster. Discussions which have re- 
cently taken place in both houses of congress, com- 


made upon the president of the United States for a 


and approval of the two houses in the prudence of 
the president’s determination, on this occasion, furnish 
altogether a topic of such delicate interest to the 


ter over a variety of numbers, we conclude to em- 
body the whole, or at least so much of the whole as 

we can afford room for, in consecutive pages. So 

soon as we obtain a copy of Mr. Webster’s speech 

alluded to, we propose to zive it place. ‘The charac- 

ters of AmerIcAN sTATESMEN Should be considered as 

belonging to the essential moral structure of the re- 

publican edifice. The crucible whenever and how- 

ever applied should always exhibit refinement, as a 

result of the process. 

| Mr. Wessrer, on Wednesday last, took an oppor- | 
tunity to make some remarks in reference to the 
president’s reply to Mr. Lagersoll, relative to the se- 
cret service fund, and to Mr. Ingersoll’s new accusa- 
tions against Limself. He pronounced them utterly 
false. He proceeded to show that ‘‘the charge was 
either made in utter ignorance of any facts to sup- 


which do exist would, if made known, entirely dis- 
prove it. As to the source of this miserable vitu- 
peration, I have nothing to say. [am afraid I shall 
be thought to have paid too much attention to it al- 
ready. Sir, I leave the author of the slanders where 
he is—I heave him in the worst company [ know of 
in the world—1l leave him with himself.” 


Mr. Wesrcorr, of Florida, addressed the senate 
atsome length. He remarked—‘I am convinced he 


do not hesitate that I do, nay, as 1 deem it my duty 
to say, thatthe imputations made against the late 
president and the distanguished senator from Massa- 
chusetts, in reference to the use of this fund impro- 
perly, whilst the latter was secretary of state, are 
slanders of the silliest and most pitiful character. Sir, 
(said Mr. W.,) 2 will not, as a senator, by any vote 
of mine, permit any such fugacious scandal against 
any high executive officer of my country, of any po- 
litical party, and especially against a cilizen who 
stands as high before the world as does the senator 
assailed, and of whose reputation and fame abroad, 
(opposed as I am to him in political opinton on al- 
| must every suoject of party contest,) I, as an Ameri- 
jcan, feel proud—I say, 1 will not consent that such 
| gossip shall be the foundation of a call upon the pre- 
sident, or any action whatever of this chamber.” 








state, from sundry aspersions, and including the call | 


report of the disposition of the secret service fund—the | 
president’s reply to the call—and the subsequent pro- | 
ceedings, implying the aLmosr unanimous acquiescence | 


American public, that instead of dispersing the mat- | 


| made the scape-goat for all deficiencies. 


|portit, or else with the knowiedge that the facts | 


{a senator he had occasion to refer to] believes, as I | 


premier in favor of his measure, which he duly laid be- 
tore the house. It is painful to witness the effects of the 
presen! stagnation; and baneful as they are, the aggre- 
ee: misery would he less if the vista which oversha- 

ows the future could be penetrated. What the lords 
will do is still a puzzle to many, and a fruitful topic of 
speculation with all.” 





mencing with Mr. Webster’s defence of the treaty of | Previous confidence in the bill passing the house of 
Washington, his vindication of his own character | 
and course whilst filling the office of secretary of | 


lords has been somewhat shaken. A strong opposition 
to the bill has been organized in the upper house. To 
an apprehension of its failure there, has been attributed 
much of the depressed condition of trade as well as the 
'desponding tone of many of the journals. Other iour- 
nals, however, express no doubt of the bill passir * the 
upper house by 20 to 30 majority. The Zimes thinks it 
will pass the house of lords “if it reaches there,” which 
it seems to consider doubtful. The Times says: “The 
speech of Sir Robert Peel, in closing the debate on the 
second reading, was another of those elaborate, well- 
reasoned arguments, pregnant with mind and matter, 
which the premier, on great occasions, is in the habit of 
giving to the world. ‘The hberality of its tone and the 
large political and economic truths -which it involved, 
have increased the chasm between him and the old tory 
party. It is observed too, that although the hostilities of 
the protectinnists towards the free trade policy of the 
government is as fierce as ever, yet that a marked 
change has come over the spirit of their dreams towards 
the personnel of the government; and it has been stated 
that a compromise has been the result, unfavorable to 
the people, and injurious to the efficacy of the tariff.” 

‘T'he money market had been exceedingly depressed, 
and many failures were announced, ‘They are generally 
referred, however, to railway gambling, which is now 
Thousands of 
| operatives out of employ on every hand. Prices of al- 
invust every thing declining. 

The American minister, Mr. McLane, was prevented 
by indisposition from attending the queen’s drawing- 
/room on the 19th. Mrs. McLane and the secretary of 
| legation, Mr. Melville, attended. 


Warlike preparations, are continued with unremitting 
activity, both im the army and navy departments. The 
6,000 soldiers tiiat were ordered for India, not being any 
longer required there, it is rumored, will have their. des- 
tination changed to Canada, with yet additional forces. 

The Oregon question, and relations with the U. States, 
had been the subject of remarks ia both houses of par- 
liament, on enquiries from whig members addressed to 
ministers. ‘I'hey exhibit upon the whole, dignity and 
| forbearance as to language, firmness and decision as to 
| purpose, and unanimity as to national feeling, and con- 
| fidence in their adminisiration in regard to the matter, 








| which cannot but be admired. Our space is so occupi- 
ed as to prevent aflording any thing like a comprehen- 
| Sive View Of what passed. 

| ‘The language both in parliament and in the leading 
journals, in relation to American affairs, evidence that 
the subject has become one of the greatest importance, 
as well as of serious delay. The ministers declined to 
communicate the correspondence, and their opponents 
expressed the fullest assurance of their prudence as well 
as patriotism, in doing so. 

In the house of lords, March 17, the earl of Clarendon, 
asked for the production of such diplomatic correspon- 
| dence {as the earl of Aberdeen. might deem it consist- 
lent with public duty to produce. Nothing could be 

further irom: bis purpose tian to embarrass the governs 
ment. He had the fullest confidence in their pacific 
'disposiion Yet it could not be denied that the two 
| countries were insensibly driftiug towards a war. An 
| abler negotiator than Mr. Pakenhain could not be found; 
| the governmeat had acted inost judiciously in every step 
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FOREIGN. 





By the arrival of the steamer Unicorn, we have Liver- 
pool dates to the 19th ult., and by the steamer Culedonia, 
io the 4th instant. ‘The latter brought 26 passengers to 
Halitax, and 76 to Boston, besides 13 from Halifax. 

The corn laws. Sir Robert Peel’s bill reducing the 


house of commons by a majority of 83, which is a di- 
inination of 9, compared with the previous vote. ‘I'he 
London Times says: “considering the lock-jaw under 
which commerce of every description is now suffering, 
with the impatience of the people. Parliament met on 


that the tariff has only advanced tothe second reading. 


ders the situation of the government more embarrassed 
and critical. 


all the principal merchants in Liverpool, have forwarded, 
irrespective of party, the expression of their views to the 





duties upon bread stuffs, passed a second reading in the | 
Pp 4 


the progress of the measure by no means keeps pace | 


It hangs together by the forbearance of its 
opponents. Ali the great manufacturers in Manchester, 


it had taken in the matter; for it had declared to the 
world that it would not engage in war until every means 
of keeping peace were exhausted. It was morally im- 
| possibie that two such nations as England and America 
should embroil themselves tor a comparatively worthless 
| territory. He should conclude by moving for the core 
_respondence, and by asking what course the govern- 
| ment i: tended to pursue in the event of the senate con- 
curring in the twelve months’ notice. 


The earl of Aberdeen, after an acknowledgment for 
the considerate terms of the enquiry, and referring to the 
delicacy of the case at present, continued—‘My lords, 
| 1 think that the desire expressed by my noble friend is 
| quite natural and reasonable. Ithink, when we are re- 
| ceiving, from time to time, from the United States, infor- 
| mation and documents of the highest interest and im- 


the 23d of January, and the beginning of April finds | portance, affecting us in the manner in which these 


transactions do, it is quite natural that your lordships 


It is now uncertain whether the subsequent stages can | and the public suould desire to receive from the govern- 
be so accelerated as‘o launch the bill into the house of 


lords before parliament adjourns for the Easter holidays. 
Delays are proverbially dangerous, and every day ren- | 


ment of this country authentic information as to those 
transactions, accompanied by such other information as 
it may be sale and proper to give. I therefore think I 
have no valid reason for objeeting to the production of 
those papers for which my noble iriend has-moved; es- 
pecially asa great poruion of them must. be already 
known to your lordships and the public. But 1 must re- 
serve to inyself the diseretion of, for the preeent, sup- 
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pressing a large portion of the co ndence whicl: has 
taken place aor her majesty’s minister in the U. 
States and myself, the production of which, at this time, 
would be injurious to the public interests. (Hear.) My 
lords, 1 wili say further, that I should not be disposed 
bye enpe A to lay on the table any such information. In 
the first place, itis quite unusual, in the midst of a ne- 
gotiation of this magnitude, without any special object 
In view, to produce to parliament accounts of the parti- 
cular position we may, for thé time being, find ourselves 
in. (Hear-) Itis true that the government of the U. 
States has acted_differenily, but their situation is differ- 
ent from ours. executive government of the United 
States had to call on the legislature to take a direct 
course on this subject. The President of the U. States 
proposed to the American legislature a certain measure, 
to which he required their assent; and, of course, he was 
under the necessity of furnishing them with the mate- 
rials on which to form an opinion in coming to a deci- 
sion on a question of euch importance. But that is not 
our case.’ 

Inevanp. The Irish coercion bill has passed the com- 
mons, and is now inthe house of lords. The bill is 
fiercely opposed in 7reland, and 1s assailed by the liber- 
al presses in Englt, «J, as exceedingly unjust in inflicting 
punishments upo.. the innocent for crimes which the 
guilty alone oughi to suffer for. The “Curfew bill,” as 
It is designate ., they say, will stray all the good of the 
land, as well as the vicious, against it. ! 

A violently contested election at Mayo, had led to dis- 
turbances. The repeal candidate, McDonnell, was re- 
turned over Mr. Moore, a liberal, but not a repealer, by 
60 majority. . The military during the disturbance, fired 
upon the peasantry, killed one, and wounded scverai 
others. 

O’Connell’s health, seems to be declining. Assassina- 
tions and horrid crimes are accumulating, as distress 
renders the people of Ireland desperate. Deprive the 
Irish of O’Connell’s influence at such a moment, and 
who can predict the consequence? 

FRANCE. 

Fortifications of the most extensive and formidable 
character are in progress at Havre, Cherbourg, and 
other maritime ports. , 

A free trade league, has been formed in France. [We 
commend to their attention the admission of American 
tobacco, on reciprocal terms with our admission of 
French silks, wines, and jewelry.] 

[Edivor Nat. Reg. 


Expected visit of Victoria. Private leiters mention 
that the preparations for the visit of her majesty queen 
Victoria, to the king and queen of the French were pro- 
ceeding without intermission at the Tuilleries, Neuilly, 
St. Cloud, and Versailles, and particularly at the Tri- 
anon. 

[We were under the impression, derived from other 
accounts, that her majesty was not exactly in travelling 
trim about these dates. } 

INDIA. 

The Sikhs, war terminated. Two sanguinary battles 
have been fought upon the banks of the Sutleje, since 
those previously detailed, in both of which the British 
were signally victorious. The result was decisive. The 
Sikhs submitted to the partition of their territory and 
agreed to pay the damages incurred by the war. 

The battle of the 28th January, was fought at the vil- 
jage of Ahwan, by Ger. Sir H. Smith, whose forces are 
set down at 12,000 mei, against Runjeet Singh, who had 
20,000 men, strongly entrenched. ‘The fight was severe, 
but superior tactics prevailed. ‘The Sikhs were driven 
into and over the Su'leye, with immense loss, including 
56 pieces of artillery and their whole equipage. 

he British return their loss as comprising 151 killed, 
413 wounded, and 25 missing. 

The battle of the 10th of February, was fought at So- 
braon, further down the Sutleje, by Sir Hugh Gough ana 
Sir Henry Hardinge, who with the whole of the Auiglo- 
Iadian army, including Sir H. Smith’s corps, attacked 
the Sikhs in the position which they continued to oecu- 
py on the British side of the river, having there 30,000 


men, and 67 pieces of cannon; the battle continued 
from early morning till 11 o’ciock. Vhe Sikh camp 
was siormed, their artillery oud equipage all captured, 
and 12,000 of the Sikhs, say the Cespatehes, killed, 
wounded, taken, or drowned. By the 12th, a bridge of 
boais was completed, and the British army in fuil mare: 
for Lahore. Rajah Ghoiab Singh was sent thence to 


to seek terms of the victors. On February 18th, at Lul 
leeana, the Sikh government submiited to the terms 
dictated by the victors, who had sdvaneced to within 16 
miles of Lahore. The young Maharajah, son of Run 
jeet Siugh, is now the acknowledged priace, and is con- 
sidered as being restored to the favor and alhance of the 
British government. The rematus of the Sikh army 
20,000 strong aud 35 pieces of artillery, were ator in 
front of Lahore. 

———————————————————— ee Saas 
TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 

FIRST SESSION. 











SENATE. : 

Apnit 14. After rejecting the proposed alterations 
in the galleries, &c. the senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of ah aie : 

The Oregon notice resolutions. Mr. Westcott, of Flo- 
rida, spoke for an hour, asserting our title to 54° 40’, 
but deprecating the policy of giving the notice as 
recommended’ by the president. The scmate then 
went into executive session. 








Arrit 15. Ttie discussion on the Oregon notice 
was resumed. f 

Mr. Houston, of Texas, spoke for an hour in favor 
of the notice, and in vindication of the president’s 
recommendations. He was bound to assume the 
position he had done. Believing as he did, he was 
right in asserting that the whole of Oregon was ours. 
Whether the whole of Oregon belonged to the U. 
States or not was not the question—the question 
was as to the propriety of terminating the joint oc- 
cupancy. If England desired to negotiate, the notice 
would not impede it. Mr. H. would not use the word 
“compromise”—but expressed strong faith in «‘ad- 
justment,” He desired peace Was the country 
prepared for war? No, nor ever would be, be- 
fore hand. The people of the United States don’t 
like taxes—a “don’t care” policy. and feeling pre- 
vailed until emergency arrived. The notice would 
‘“‘take the brush out of the path.” He was anxious 
that England should make the next advances. He 
had great respect fur that nation, though he disliked 
their conduct to the rest of the world. He compar- 
ed their modes of “annexation”? with that of the U. 
States; regretted the irritation which he attributed 
to the public journals. He waived all about title as 
not belonging to the present question, and was for 
giving the naked notice. He retorted on England 

or territorial aggrandizements, and gave a long nar- 

rative of the rise, progress, and accomplishment of 
the annexation of Texas. 

The senate then adjourned. 


Aprit 16. Mr. Crittenden, of Ky. addressed the 
senate. [See his speech inserted at page 117.] 

Mr. Allen, agreeably to previous notice, moved to 
lay on the table the resolution he had reported from 
the committee on foreign relations, and take up as 
a substitute, the joint resolutions from the house of 
representatives. 


The motion was acquiesced in without a division. 

The house resolutions being now under considera- 
tion, Mr. Johnson, of Md. moved as a substitute for 
them, an amendment; similar to the resolutions pro- 
posed by Mr. Critenden, with the exception of 1n- 
serting the word “amicable” before the word “ad- 
justment,” and omitting the proviso. [See page 97 ] 

Mr. Allen moved to amend the 2d clause of Mr. 
Johnson’s amendment, so as to insert after the word 
‘“thas,’’ a clause of the president’s annual message, 
viz. “become the duty of congress to consider what 
measures it may be proper to adopt for the security 
and protection of our citizens now inhabiting or who 
may hereafter inhabit Oregon, and for the mainten- 
ance of our just title to that territory.” Decided in 
the negative by yeas 22, nays 32, viz: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, 
Bagby, Benton, Breese, Bright, Cameron, Cass, Chal- 
mers, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Jenness, 
Niles, Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, Turney, Westcott—22. 

NAYS—Messtrs. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Calhoun, 
Thos, Clayton, J. M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Da- 
vis, Dayion, Evans, Greene, Haywood, Houston, Hun- 
tingdon, Jarnagin, Johnson, of Md. Johnson, of La., 
Lewis, Mciufiie, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, 
Pennybacker, Phelps, Rusk, Simmons, Speight, Upham, 
Webster, Woodbridge—32. 

Mr. Breese, moved an amendment, to strike out 
the words ‘‘at his discretion” in the last clause of the 
resolution. 

Negatived by yeas 22, nays 32. 

The motion of Mr. Johnson was then put to the 
vote, and decided in the affirmative by yeas 30, nays 
24, as follows: 

Yeas—Mess-rs. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Calhoun, 
Thomas Clayton, Jonn M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, 
Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greeve, Haywood, Huntington, 
Jarnagin, Johnson, of Md. Johnson, of La., Lewis, 
Mc Duflie, Mingom, Molier, Morehead, Pearce, Phelps, 
Simmons, Speight, Upham, Webster, Westcott, Wood- 
bridge—30. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, 
Bagby, Bentun, Breese, Brig t, Cameron, Cass, Chal- 
mers, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Houston, 
Jenness, Niles, Pennybacker, Rusk, Semple, Sevier, 
Sturgeon, Turney - -24. 

Nir. wilien bere rose and spoke in terms of rebuke 
upon the senate for the course 11 had. adopted. [for 
his speech see page 115 ] 

Mr. Crittenden replied and retorted. [See p. 116.] 

The amendment of Mr. Johnson, was then ordered 
to a third reading by yeas 40, nays 14, [As on page 
97,] and then read the third time, and passed. The 
senate adjourned 11] Monday the 20th. 


Aprit 20. A message was received from the pre- 
sident of the United States, in compliance with a 
resolution of the senate of the 8th instant, calling for 
all the correspondence in relation to the right of 
seurch held subsequent to the treaty of Washington. 

Oregon, &c. The joint resolution of the senate to 
annul and abrogate the second article of the con- 
vention of the 6th August, 1827, having been amend- 


'ed by the house, said amendments were read. 





Mr. Mangum moved that the senate disagree { 
the amendments made by the house, . 4 

Mr. Allen said he designed to move that the senate 
concur in those amendments, and he submitted to the 
decision of the chair which of those two motions haq 
the priority. 

After some discussion, Mr. A’s course was adopt. 
ed—and the yeas and nays on his motion to concur 
with the amendments of the house, heing called 
stood as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Ather. 
ton, Bagby, Benton, Breese, Bright, Cameron, Cass, 
Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Houston, Jenness, Niles, 
Pennybacker, Rusk, Semple, Sevier, Turney—2). 

YEAS—Messrs, Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Cal. 
houn, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Colquitt, 
Corwin, Crittenden, Evans, Greene, Haywood, Hun. 
tington, Jarnagin, Johnson, of Maryland, Johnson, 
of Lou, Lewis, McDuffie, Mangum, Miller, More. 
head, Pearce, Phelps, Speight, Upham, Webster, 
Westcott, Woodbridge, Yulee—29. 

So the senate disagreed to the amendment of the 
house. 

Patent report.. After some debate, the senate or- 
dered 25,000 copies of the report of the commis- 
sioner of patents to be printed. 

The bill to supply the deficiencies in appropriations of 
last year, after undergoing amendments, was finally 
passed. The senate then adjourned. 

Aprit 21. A message from the house, proposing 


a committee of conference on the Oregon notice | 


resolutions, was, on motion of Mr. Allen, considered. 

Mr. Allen moved that the senate recede; negatived 
—ayes 20), nays 31. 

Mr. Haywood moved that the senate appoint a 
commitiee of conference. The motion being amend. 
ed at the suggestion of Mr. Mangum, so as to desig- 
nate the number, three, was adopted. 

The senate proceeded to ballot for the committee, 

Messrs. Berrien and Corwin having each received 
30, and Mr. Haywood 29 votes, constituted the com- 
mittee on the part of the senate. Mr. Allen received 
15 and Mr. Cass 14, and others, scattering votes. 

The bill ‘‘to protect the rights of American cilizens in 
Oregon,” as passed by the house, was read and re- 
ferred to the committee on territories. The senate 
then adjourned. 

Aprit 22. The sub-treasury. Mr. Webster said he 
received daily so many inquiries as to the probable 
progress of the sub-treasury bill, that he desired to 
ask of the committee on finance, and hoped the 
chairman would not find it inconsistent with his duty 
to answer, when the committee would probably re- 
port the bill? and further, whether they proposed 
any, and what amendments to its provisions? and 
lastly, at about what period they thought action 
would be had upon it? Mr. W. said he was no panic 
maker, and his only object was to allay panic. The 
country was now eminently prosperous, and he de- 
sired it to remain so. 

Mr. Lewis, in reply, said he was unable to answer 
the first ir.quiry of the senator. ‘lhe committee had 
determined to give precedence to the warehousing 
bill, which had: been made the special order for the 
second Monday in May, and had further determined to 
report bills for the establishment of branch mints at 
Charleston and N- York, in order that any evil effects 
that might be anticipated from the establishment of 
the sub-treasury should be averted. In view, too, of 
the heavy amount of the public moneys on deposite 
in the banks, and the state of expansion now exist 
ing, 1t had been agreed upon that the specie clause 
should not go into effect, until the Ist of January 
next. 

Branch mints. The committee on finance reported 
bills for the establishment of branch mints in the 
cities of New York and Charleston, S. C. 

Mr. Allen offered a resolution, which was adopted, 
limiting the extent of the information on the right o! 
search, heretofore called for by a resolution. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tugspay, Apnu 14. On motion of Mr. Boyd, 
Thursday was appointed as the day limiting deve'¢ 
on the Oregon jurisdiction bill. CL a 

Oregon jurisdiction. The house resolved itseil 1nl0 
commuattee of the whole, Mr. Hamlin, of Maine. \ 
the chair, and resumed the consideration of the bil 
to protect the rights of American settlers in the a 
ritory of Oregon until the termination of the joie 
occupancy of the same. 

Mr. Farran spoke in support of the bill. 4 

Mr. Tibbatis also supported the bill, and adden 
arguments and facts in support of his position 1p '4 
vor of asserting all our rights to the whole territory 
up to 54° 40’. “ 

Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, offered an amendment ate 
fully excluding the provisions of the bill from reae a 
ing any British subject whatever until the treaty ' 
annulled. Mr. V. said he sbeould vote against iné 
bill without the amendment. 
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Mr. Cobb, of Ga., argued that as our title was to 
the Russian line, we had a right to extend jurisdic- 
tion over the whole. 

Mr. Holmes, of S. C., made a strong argument 
against the whole bill, which he thought was in vio- 
lation of the treaty of 1827 and the law of nations. 
Every part and parcel of the bill was of this extreme 
and dangerous. character, and he was therefore op- 

osed to it. A bill fraught with greater mischief had 
not been introduced into congress, and he regretted 
that such a measure had been brought forward. 

The committee then rose and Mr. McKay reported 
a bill to reduce the duties on imports and for other pur- 

ses. The bill having been read the first time. 

Mr. Stewart, of Pa., moved that it be rejected, 
which motion was lost without the yeas and nays. 

The bill was then read by its title. Mr. Steuart 
claimed the reading of the whole bill. 

The Speaker said that this was not the practice. 

Mr. Adams insisted that any member had a right 
to have the bill read, but made no point of order. 
The bill was then read a second time, and referred 
to the committee of the whole and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Grinnell, from the committee on commerce, 
reported a bill for the relief of disabled seamen, and 
the house then adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Aprit 15. Mr. White moved the 
rinting of 10,000 extra copies of the report in re- 
ation to the bill to reduce duties. Motion lies over. 

The vote determining Thursday as the day limit- 

ing debate on the Oregon jurisdiction bill was recon- 
sidered, and Friday next substituted. 


Oregon jurisdiclion. The house went into commit- 
tee of the whuie. 

Mr. Brown, of Tenn., arose, and argued that the 
bill was not what it purported to be by its title, a bill 
for the protection of American citizens in Oregon. 
He regarded it rather a bill for claiming and taking 
the whole of Oregon. Jurisdiction was claimed 
over the whole of Oregon—over British people, as 
well as over our own—and that too, when there had 
been a strict observance of the treaty of 1827 by the 
government of Great Britain. The bill was calcu- 
Jated to involve the nation in a war, and we could 
not escape it if this bill became a law. Mr. B. said 
the only reason why there was not unanimity upon 
this question, as desired by the executive and his 
friends, was the fact that there had been no consist- 
ency of purpose on the part of the executive and his 





friends, He claimed the whole of Oregon which he 
knew would lead to war after offering to negotiate | 
upon 49. Mr. B. said that four-fifths of the nation | 
and a large majority in congress, in his judgment, | 
were ready to compromise this question, and they | 
would have rallied around the executive as one man, | 
if he had sustained the issue which he had made, | 
and said *‘thus far will we go and no further.” As 
it was, the executive was not trusted. The civilized 
world would condemn him for spending the nation’s 
blood and treasure for that which he had offered to 
give away. 

Mr. Giles, of Md., took a different view of the 
case, and called upon the house not to cavil al the 
course of the executive upon this question. The 
house had given the notice, agreeably to the recom- 
mendations of the executive, and le hoped that be- 
fore the setting of to-morrow’s sun, the senate would 
do the same thing. The bill before the committee, 
he argued, did not infringe upon the subjects of 
Great Britain. 

Mr. G. was in favor of a careful observance of the 
treaty of 1827, and therefore opposed to the prospec- 
tive grant of lands contemplated in the bill. So long 
as there was joint possession he did not think there 
Should be any grant of lands, and the act itself, he 
thought, ought to be a temporary measure, 


Mr, Payne, of Ala., said this discussion was cal- 
culated to do much harm, as the debate had done 
Wheh the notice. was under consideration.. He 
was in favor of the bill uf amended so as to pro- 
tect the rights of the American people, and he was 
opposed tou it if it was to interfere with the rights of 
British subjects. Mr. Payne closed his remarks with 
a defence of the executive. Upon the main ques- 
tion, he said, if the two goveraments were wise, they 
would settle this question amicably and promptly by 
hegotiation. 

Mr. Seddon, of V., characterized the bil? as mani- 
festing a violent and aggressive spirit, an interference 
with tr@aty, a violation of law,aciaim of jurisdic- 
tion over the whole territory, and a bill that ought 
not to pass, 


Mr. Gordon, of N. ¥., defended the bill with ear- 


ty to treaty stipulations and no more than Great Bri- 
taig had done by the acts of 1821- 





Mr. J. R. Ingersoll obtained the floor, when the | 
committee rose, and the house adjourned. 


OREGON DEBATE. 





UNITED STATES SENATE, APRIL 16,1846. 


Mr. ALien rose and said: We now come to the 
main point in the controversy, in which we are re- 
quired to do a moral act, and one upon which the 
welfare of the country rests; and in doing this act, 
for myself I shall act with reference to all its rela- 
tions, present, and remote, that may be involved in/it. 
At the opening of this session of congress the presi- 
dent made the distinct declaration that he did not 
anticipate any proposition from Great Britain, and 
advised congress to put an end to the existing treaty, 
in order to extend our laws over our citizens there. 
A call was made upon the president recently to 
know what was the state of negotiations upon the 
subject; and in answer to that call the president has 
informed us that no correspondence has taken place 
between the two governments since his communica- | 
tion to congress upon that subject. ‘Thus stands the | 
case. I submittéd an amendment to the preamble 1n | 
the exact language of the president’s recommendation | 
to us declaratory of the duty of this government to ex- 
tend its laws over the citizens who now are in Ore- 
gon or who may go there hereafter, and with a view 
of securing our title to the territory. That proposi- 
tion was voted down;and this much of the president's 
message was disapproved of upon a solemn call for 
the yeas and nays, And, notwithstanding that call 
of the president upon us, we propose now to pass a 
resolution addressing advice to him with regard to | 
the manner in which he is to exercise the treaty- 
making power; because this preamble is addressed 
to somebody; it is either ad‘Iressed to the president 
of the United States or it is addressed to Great Bri- 
tain: it is a thing totally gratuitous; a thing which 
has no effect as a law-making measure; but it is 
a thing which is done with a view of producing a 
moral effect upon some sort of existing authority, 
either the president or the government of Great 
Britain. If addressed to the president, it is in re- | 
ference to the manner in which he shall exercise | 
the treaty-making power; and as such ought to 
have been addressed to him by a vote of two-thirds 
of the senate in executive session acting in their 
treaty-making character. If addressed to Great Bri- 
tain, itis a humiliation; it is an attempt to hold in 
tercourse with a foreign government, not through 
the appointed organ of intercourse, but through the 
Jegislature, Jt is an attempt to speak behind the 
president, and not throngh him as the constitued or- 
gan appointed to speak in behalf of the nation. What | 
was this preamble, if not intended for one of these 
two objects? On its face it professes to speak to both 
the executive of this government and Great Britain. 
And to this extent it isin utter violation of the rights 
of the government. The president asks you to pass | 
laws in regard to the territory of Oregon, and you | 
answer him by advising him to negotiate, when he 
tells you that negotiation is at an end. Well, sir, | 
before this thing can have any effect in binding the | 
president, it must have a vote of two-thirds of the 
senate acting constitutionally, and as such being en- 
titled to be heard. 


Now, sir, we have heard in this duscussion many 
remarks made about the interference of the con- 
gress with the treaty making power; it is said con- 
gress ought not to interfere; that it is a power en- 
trusted by the constitution to two-thirds of the se- 
nate in conjunction with the president elected by the | 
mass of the people. The right of congress or of the 
people to meddie with the matter has been disputed; 
i do not dispute it; but I call upon the senate, when 
they come to advise the president, to do so in their| 
executive character, and by a vote of two-thirds, and 
not by a legislative act. 


But, sir, the preamble now adopted is ttterly in- 
consistent with the object of the resolution itself.— 
The resolution as just adopted, leaves it to the dis- 
cretion of the president whether he will give the no- 
lice or not; while the preamble tells him to go on, 
‘lhe preamble specifies the reasons on which the re- | 
solution is predicated, and yet, notwithstanding this, | 
the resolution leaves the whole matter to the execu- | 
tive. Sir, this question of discretionary power was 
raised elsewhere; it was said that giving the presi- 
dent a discretionary power to give the not.ce was 
little else than entrusting him with the war-making 
power. We decline the responsibility of giving the 
notice ourselves; we decline the responsibilily, we 
evade the danger, we say to the president, we leave 
the whole matter with you, although the president, 
in his message, referred the whole matter to us. But 
we do not choose to incur any responsibility in the 
matter. 


Sir, 1 will not go into the general discussion of 
this subject; but 1 will say after so overwhelming a 




















vole in the house of representatives, after an unanimi- 
ty unparalled upon any question, it seemed to me 





that the consideration which was due to that great 
organ of the popular will ought to have induced us 
to adopt the resolution of the house... How will it be 
now, when you send all this back to the house, with 
a preamble containing half a dozen new principles, 
and a resolution changed in:its whole character from | 
that of the house, containing -propositions. which 


have been already voted down by the honse? | What - 


will be the consequence? Why, you willreopen the 
diseussion, make an issue between the two houses of 
congress, array One against the other, and present 
the aspect of adivided congress. .The house has 
done an act; the senate has repudiated that act, and 
yet. we say we all desire unanimity. Sir, it is an 
utter want of unanimity, by keeping one house ar~ 
raved against the other, and both houses against the 
president, as will be the case if this resolution be 
adopted. There are senators who even say that they 
blame the president for sending the question to con- 
gress, who say that, in doing so, the president com- 
mitted an act of indiseretion; and yet. they say we 
act only for the public good, ¢. 4 not from any’ feel- 
ing of hostility to the presiden’ ~ And what do they 
do? Why, they throw the whoig subject back to the 
president, to be managed in futurhgecording to his. 
discretion, although after having cosdemned him for 
a want of discretion in his past management... The. 
president will not decline the discretion; ‘he will go’ 
behind no bush. I have no doubt the president will 
take the respensibility which is sought to be imposed 
on him. But that is no excuse for us, if the peace 
of the country should be involved, for declining all 
responsibility which ought properly. to rest upon our 


| shoulders, for the purpose of strengthening the posi- 


tion of the government. 


For these reasons, and with the hope that this mat- 
ter may be put in a better shape, and that the house 
may afford us an opportunity of amending what we 
have done, { took the responsibility of voting against 
the resolution, and 1 would take that responsibility 
if I stood alone. I recollect that on another occa- 
sion, a few years ago, that I stood alone, and upon 
this I would stand alune, and die upon it alone, rather 
than pass an act so humiliating tothe country. Sir, 
it will produce a contest between the two houses, a 
thing that we have all along desired to avoid;  be- 


| cause, from the beginning to the end, every body fias 


conceded the moral power of our position consisted 
in our union of counsel, our standing shoulder to 
shoulder; yet, sir, after a vote in the house of repre- 
sentatives, a body directly emanating from the mass 
of the people; | say, after a vote as large as that—a 
vote to such an astonishing extent, unanimous under 
the peculiar circumstances attending the organization 
of that house—after such a vote, L did think the se- 
nate ought, to some extent, to defer to the moral in- 
fluence of that vote. I think that if the. senate had 
passed the house resulutions, and we had presented 
the moral spectacle to the world of a united con- 
gress, sustaining the president, the choice of the peo- 
ple, that we would have presented a moral force to 
Great Britain that would have made that power fal- 
ter before she determined to bring this controversy 
to the arbitrament of the sword. But, as it is, what 
will be the substance of the despatches that will go 
to England by the next steamer? It wal] be ‘Hold on, 
hold your position; prepare your guns; announce 
your readiness for war; the divisions already mani- 
fested in America will be increased; their fears of 


| war will be increased by your threats, and at last 


her majesty’s government may get the whole of Ore- 
gon.’? These hopes will induce the British govern- 
menl to protract the negotiations; they will be no 
more willing to bring them to a conclusion than be- 
fore; they will say there is the whole commercial 
interest of America clamoring against a war under 
any circumstances; they will say here 1s a vote of 
the senate in favor of a preamble instructing the 
president to open negotiations again, and they will 
observe, in a part of the resolution, a declining, on 
the part of the senate, to take the responsibility of a 
positive act. 


The senate does not say they want the treaty end- 
ed. No sir, they want negotiation, bargaining, traffic 
to proceed; but they have not declared that the con- 
vention shallend. This is the state of the case,— 
The president told us he had done with negotiation, 
and he recommended the law-making power.to take 
up the subject; and, instead of doing so, they divid- 
ed, faltering, paltering, manacled, hampered, with a 
frightful unwillingness to meet responsibility—say- 
ing, oh! we leave it all to your discretion. With all 
these things staring them in the face, do, you think 
Great Britain, whose trident already holds the world 
in awe, will crouch, will get on her. knees to us?— 
Do you think you will encourage Great. Britain to 
give up aby thing by showing your unwillingness to 
claim aoy thing? Notatall. I shail, for one, vote, 
if | stand alone, against such a proceeding, trusting 
that the final result of the business may produce » 
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resolution more in accordance with the interests and 
dignity of the senate. 

Mr. Carrrenpen rose in reply, and said he would 
not suffer imputations such as those which the gen- 
tleman had made against the action and character 
of the senate to ee altogether without notice. — 
What, asked Mr. C. is his commission? and whence 
is it derived? and who authorised him to assume here 
the air and tone of pre-eminence which so strongly 
marks his language when addressing the senate?— 
“On what meat does this our Cesar feed,” that 
he is to rise here and lecture us for decisions for 
which we have deemed it our duty to come? Where 
did he come from? Is it the office of chairman of 
the committee on foreign relations which war- 
rants him, in his own opinion, to put on these airs 
of authority? to assume this predominance? and to 
lecture us as to our Official duty, as he has now done? 
The senate had just adopted a resolution proposed 
to it by the senator from Maryland, (Mr. R. John- 
son), when the gentleman from Ohio gets up and 
ure in his place that the senate has humiliated it- 
self—that it has adopted a miserable, feeble, palter- 
ing, contracted, and (as he would have said) abject 
and slavish resolution. Let me tell him that he does 
not know this body, nor the material of which it is 
composed. And Jet me add, there is another and a 
more difficult lesson which | fear the senator has 
yet to learn, and thatis, to know himself. When he 
knows himself a little better, he will be in circum- 
stances better to appreciate what is{due from him to 
the senate. He may vaunt himself in his assumed 
office of exclusive vindicator of the president of the U. 
States, end defender of the honor of the house of re- 
presentatives; but that gives him no warrant to treat 
this body with a want of consideration. As a mem- 
ber of the senate, I fecl that its dignity has been as- 
sailed, and its character traduced. My own personal 
share in the remarks of the gentieman, and my own 
personal sense of injury and offence, are absorbed in 
the stronger conviction of the disrespect which has 
been manifested towards this body... The senate has 
adopted the substance of a resolution which I had the 
honor myself to offer, and the gentleman has felt him. 
self authorized to characterize a resolution which had 
just received the sanction of this body as a poor, | 
paltry, faltering, timid, tremulous thing. I can tell 
that senator that the majority of this senate and the 
humble individual who now addresses it are as Jittle 
moved by the dread of any responsibility but that of 
doing wrong as the chairman of the committee on 
foreign relations. 


Does it belong to this body to submit to remarks, 
no matter with what force or vehemence of gesti- 
culation and loudness of tone they may be delivered, 
which convey injurious imputations on its official 
course and public acts? 1, for one, shail not stand 
here to be rebuked, nor to hear this senate schooled 
or called to account by any such authority. The 
gentleman undertakes to make himself the advocate 
and defender of the house of representatives. Why, 
sir, who or what is the bouse of representatives of 
the United States that it stands in need of such an 
advocate? The gentleman’s advocacy of one of the 
houses of congress is equally an act of supereroga- | 
tiow, shall | say assumption, with his rebuke of the 
other. 


Who here has arraigned the house of repre- 
sentatives? Whe is there among us who does not 
think of and treat it with ihe most profound re- 
spect? Who among us is now to lean from that 
very experienced gentleman that the house of re- 
presentatives is a co-ordinate branch of the Ameri- 


can government? And when belore did any member | 
of this body rise in his place and te!! us that we are | goes against the whole, 


to be controlled in our action here by the action of 
majorities, or the largeness of majorities, in the 


me eae es + 
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of the committee on foreign relations; but what con- 
fidence are we to repose in his lectures addressed to 
us on great national affairs, while he is himself 
wanting in respect to the body to which he belongs. 
In attempting to influence this senate by holding up 
to us the course of the house, he has violated the. 
order of the senate and treated it with disrespect. 
We are not to be influenced in that way, much 
less is that gentleman to hector over us and tell us 
that we are bound to this or that course of action, 
because the house of representatives has adopted it. 
How would they submit to such an indignity? I 
hope that no more such language will be permitted 
here. It is offensive. The gentleman tells us that 
the president will hide behind no bush. What does 
he mean? Does he mean that the senate will do it?— 
If nut, was bis remark of that innocent sort of rhe- 
toric which has no meaning in it? The gentleman is 
calling upon us for unanimity; he is beseeching us 
to be unanimous. Why, sir, was the like ever heard? 
A gentleman in a inal minority of this body, calling 
upon us continually for unanimity! He very mo- 
destly requires that all the other members of this 
body should at once abandon their own opinions, 
and go over to the very small minority to which he 
belongs. Sir, could the gentleman’s comprehensive 
ingenuity point out no other mode of arriving at una- 
nimity? Suppose the gentleman himself should pack 
up, with all his dignities of chairman of the com- 
mittee on foreign relations, and go over to the ma- 
jority; would not that be some approach to unani- 
mity? No, sir, that will not. do. We are are all, J 
suppose, to consent that our views shall be unheeded, 
and we are all to come over to him as the great 
standard-bearer, beneath whose banner alone ali na- 
tional unanimity, all patriotic unanimity, all unani- 
mity becoming an American, is to be found. Yes, 
sir. There is to be nocontraband here. The flag is 
to cover every thing, and to be the witness of the 
nationality of all over which it is spread, and of the 
gentleman, as one of those who are under it. Really, 
sir, | have supposed it to be a possible case that a 
man may have as much patriotism and as much bra- 


standard. The gentleman seems to think he has an 
unanswerable claim to invoke our unanimity, be- 


cause he tells us that for many a long year he him- | 


selfon a great public measure, stood “solitary and 
alone.” He was then, I imagine, not quite so ar- 
dent in favor of unanimity. 


ae 


Mr. President, I have no pleasure in this sort of 
animadversion—it gives me no sort of satisfaction 
whatever; but I cannot and will not sit here and 
allow such language and see such airs of superiority 
and supercilious arrogance without a reply. We 
have had quite enough of it and to spare, and from 
the same quarter. The gentleman seeks by vehe- 
mence of gesticulation and volume of sound to give 
effect to what he is pleased to say; and, really, sir, 
in some of his gestures the gentleman is not only 
offensive but really alarming. Notwithstanding some 
reasonable measure of natural courage, gentlemen 
not accustomed to arms, and whose training has only 
been in bodies of a political character, might suffer 
some personal apprehension. Sir, the gentleman 
may get up a panic here, and there is no telling 
what may be the effect of a panic. J have heard of 
panics in armies producing effects the most terrible; 
I have heard of stampadoes and many other things 
equally terrible; but here, sir, we have been told 
that the resolution we have adopted is a miserable 
paltry thing; that the senate is pallering in a double 
sense; that it is hiding behind the bush; that it is 
skuiking from responsibility and presuming to differ 
from the house of representatives. And all this 
is brandished over us with a magnificence of style 
and manner that really, sir, 1 scarce know where 
the senate stands or what is to become of it. 

There is a word or two more I wish to add before 
I sitdown. 1 hope we shall get all Oregon. I hope 
we may have it upto 54° 40’; but if I can’t get all 
that, I for one am willing to submit to take 499°. But 
1 do not like to hear it said that I am on the records 
of the senate as having voted that our title is good 
up to 54° 40’; yet 1 find that statement expressly 
made in a speech of his which I shall here quote. 

{[Mr. C, here read an extract from a speech for- 
merly delivered by Mr. Allen.} 

The senator told us he had it recorded in a volume 
before him. Yes, sir, the gentleman makes speeches, 
and puts them in books, and lays them before him, 
and then quotes them to us as “documents,” | sup- 
pose, according to the reading of my honorable friend 


very, in the ordinary scenes of human life, as even | from New York, (Mr. Dickinson.) 
the senator himself, and yet not rally under that) 


[Here Mr. C. read further from the the speech of 
Mr. Allen. } 

The gentleman says the bill, on its very face and 
by name, declared our title good up to the Russian 
boundary. I deny that the senate ever passed a bill 
making any such declaration. The geutleman, per- 
haps, may not have been correctly reported. I re- 





But, mark it, sir, such was the effect, such the in- 
fluence of that magnanimous example, that now the 
senate and all mankind are come to raily round the 
gentleman irom Ohio. ‘True, he says it took five 
years to accomplish this. Now, sir, will not the se- 
nator have magnanimity enough to allow us five 
years to resign our principles and our convictions 
and adopt his? Or does he demand instant submis- 
sion? And 1s that his new doctrine of unanimity? 


| had thought, according to the arrangement pro- 
posed, that we were to-day to do little else than 
vote. We all know that that senator, both here in 
his,place and in all his personal intercourse with us, 
has expressed the greatest possible desire and soli- 
citude that we would fix upon a day when we should 
arrive at a result in this matter; and yet now, when 
that day is come, when the gentleman’s own ap- 
pointed time has arrived, the course of the senate 
which be so earnestly invoked, and which was to 
bring our deliberations to a close, has only quickened 
him to renewed efforts in prolonging this contest.— 
He now tells us that he will vote against all resolu- 
tions; as we have not adopted his amendment, he 
Well sir, be it so; the gen- 
tleman’s course may no doubt be a cause of great 
regret, and he may consult his personal dignity by 





other house of congress? The gentleman tells of the | standing alone cnother five years and waiting in 


majority by which a certain resolution has passed 
ancther body, and he brings that here as an argu- 
ment to govern and control us in our legislative ac- 
tion. What would the other house of congress 
think of a member there who should tell them that 
the senate had passed a certain measure, and that 
out of a decent respect to the senate they must 
pass it too? Would not that house think as vilely 
of us, could we be actuated by such a motive, a> 


solitary grandeur till all the senate and all congress 
shall flock and congrepyate about him. [Achilles in 
his tent! Yes, sir, Achilles in his tent! [Laughter ] 
| I would still recommend the Jesson to which I have 
once referred—know thyself! It is the wisest lesson 
that any man can Jearn. 


The honorable gentleman finds out now, for the | 
| first time, that the preamble which the senate has | 


adopted is entirely incoherent and irrelevant to the 





member, indeed, that we had a bill before us in 
| which we proposed to legislate for Oregon as far as 
| England had legislated, and to provide laws which 
were to operate during our joint occupancy with 
England of the whole territory. The operation of 
‘the Jaw was to be extended over the whole territory, 
/but that looked to, and expressly provided for, a 
state of joint occupancy, and neither declared nor 
‘implied that we had any exclusive title to the whole 
or to any part. That was not the question mooted. 
|The question was as to the extension of our laws 
over own citizens; and what less could we say than 
that the laws should extend to them wherever they 
| might be, in any and every part of the territory.— 
| Yet this bill has been cited and given to the public 
as a recorded docuisent proving that the senate, by 
its vote, had declared that our right was clear and 
unquestionable up to 54° 40 deg. 


Mr. Auten said he thought the extraordinary re- 
marks made by the senator from Kentucky would 
justify a reply, though to reply to all of them would 
take a considerable time. The senator desired to 
know, (continued Mr. A.) under what commission | 
speak? He must really be an intelligent senator to 

be under the necessity of ask.ng such a question. I 
| speak under the commission of a state as respectable 
|in every particular as any other state in the union. | 
| speak under the commission of that character which 
|| bear as a man; a character as unsullied, sir, as that 
of the senator from Kentucity, or any of those with 
| whom he acts. I speak, sir, under the commission 
which a sense of duty imposes upon a senator as 
deeply interested in the welfare of his country as 
that senator, or those with whom he acts. These 
are the commissions which have rendered it neces- 
sary that I should speak, and of these the jeers of 








we, in the like case, should be warranted in thinking | other portion of the resulution The senate, it seems, | the senator cannot deprive me, either at present of 


of them? As the presiding officer of this body, | ap- 
peal to you whether, in speaking in this chamber of 
votes and majorities of a co-ordinate branch, on the 


| did not know this, for they have just adopted both. 
| And how does he make it ou? ‘The president has 
_asked us to authorise him to give notice to Great 


in future. Commissions, every one of which | intend 
| to fulfil, and to live up to; and in doing so will 
‘never be found coatributing to the sacrifice of the 


subject before us, the member from Ohio has not! Britain of the termination of the convention. This| rights or the honor of my country. 


violated more than the mere rules of order of the 


two branches of the legislature shall act indepen- 
dently of each other; and the rule which forbids a 


| resolution dues authorise him. 


| notice and should abrogate the convention. Now, | 
_ask, is there any thing inconsistent in this? As I un- 


And what more? It} 
senate? The theory of the constitution is, that the declares it to be desirable that he should give the! to know himself. 


The senator says the first great duty of a man is 
He knows that; and it is very 
| strange that, knowing himself, he had not remained 
| silent upon this occasion, and not come forth here to 


reference to what is dove in the other branch has | derstand the matter it is an exact compliance with | do every thing which he charges me with doing, by 


its foundation in that princip! 


it is for you to] the recommendation of the president. But it isnow | entering into a voluntary defence of the senate.— 


judge whether both the rule aud the principle have! first discovered by the senator from Ohio that there| The senate must have come to a pretty pass if it re- 
not here been violated. 





‘The gentleman is chairman | is no consistency in it, and he goes against the whole. ' quires the gentleman to come forward as its attorney 
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»neral to vindicate its character. He asks me under 
what commission ] defend the house of representa- 
tives? I ask him under what commission he presumes 
to be the organ of the senate, and the keeper of its 
character? 

Mr. Critrenpen. J do not; but, as one of the body, 
| think it right to defend myself, and those with 
whom J act. 

Me. Atten. The senator speaks for the whole 
pody. Ispeak of the whole body. The difference 
between the senator and myself is, that he speaks 
for the body, and I speak of the acts of the body. I 
have as much interest in the senate, in its character 
and conduct, as the senator from Kentucky. 1am 
part and parcel of the body, and the proportion 
which 1 bear to the body, can neither be increased 
nor diminished by the remarks of the senator. His 
remarks in reference to individuals here, and his 
grotesque faces, cannot have the least effect. His 
eulogies cannot elevate them nor his sneers depress, 
] want to know what it is that I have done to the 
senator which makes him so hasty, on every occa- 
sion when | speak, torise up and address his rebukes 
to me? Has he a private pique? I know of none; I 
can imagine none. It must be that he thus comes 
forward because he supposes he is in duty bound to 
take upon himself the guardianship of the senate. I 
do not deny the senator’s right. I only say that it 
bespeaks some complacence on his part, that, when 
any thing is said, up he jumps.and performs the part 
of an allorney general; assuming, as in this case, that 
the senate had been abused; an assumption not at all 
justified by the fact. 1 spoke of the public acts of 
the body just as the senator speaks of the house of 
representatives. Are we not at liberty to speak 
of our own acts, or the acts of any branch of the 

government? When we speak of an act which 
has been done, shall we be met with the charge, 
You are attacking a branch of the government; you 
must nol interfere with it; you must not refer to 


what has heretofore been done by congress, or you | 


will incur the charge of making an attack upon con- 
gress? I think the gentleman’s imagination has carri- 
ed him rather too far in the execution of his assumed 
commission. The long practice of the gentleman as 
attorney general, may have given him a fondness for 
this sort of advocacy which he exercises here; per- 
haps his leaning that way is so great that he does 
not recollect he is now filling that office. I can 
now account for his distorted view of the subject in 
no other light. Not a word can be said but, out- 
springing his broad shield, he cries, “Stop; not one 
inch further. Behold the shield of Achilles—not in 


his tent; oh, no—Achilles ad vanced to war, shield on 
arm!” 


But I again repeat that 1 am utterly ata loss to ac- 
count for the unnecessary wrath of the senator. He 
says that | spoke disparagingly, derogatorily, rebuk- 
ingly, of this body. When,1] pray? He speaks of 
my manner. ‘The manner of the senator from Ken- 
lucky is to make faces; my manner is to make ges- 
tures. He thinks the audience will be alarmed at 
my gesticulations. Well, they will be compensated 
by a hearty laugh at the faces made by the senator. 
I mean no harm by speaking in a loud tone; and if 
people are here who come to be entertained, they 
cannot fail to be so, seeing that we have comedy as 
well as tragedy enacted. 


Now, in regard to the bill relating‘ to Oregon, to 
Which allusion has been made, the senator says it 
was only for extending our laws over Oregon. There 
is some little ditterence, the senator would find, be 
tween. that enactment and Brisish legislation upon 
the same subject. ‘kwo acts were passed by Great 
Britaiu—one in 1801, and the other in 1824. In these 
acis no limite were assigned; they might be constru 
ed to extend throughout the Russian portion of the 
coutivent, aud trom the confines of the Missour! to 
the Pacific. They were entirely undefined as to li- 
mits. Did we pass our actin that way? Far from it. 
With the true characteristics of our countrymen, we 
went with compass and chain in hand; we leit nothing 
lo implication, nothing doubtful in the minds of our 
citizens within what limits they would be protected 
by our law. The language of the law is not general. 
(Mr. Allen bere read a portion of the act.) These 
aré the words of the act asserting our claim, for 
which the senate voted, and which the senate pass 
ed. What right had we to isnit our claim there?— 
Why go to that particular boundary?) Why choose 
thal particular degree of latitude, even going so mi- 
hulely as to mention the minutes? Yes, sir; we were 
delermined to claim every acre, and we even pro- 
fessed that we would in future grant to our citizens 
land coextensive wilh the limits defined in the bill; 
and granting jand is an act of sovereignty. It is the 
highest act of sovereignty in regard to property. Thus 
the senate does stand committed, as | betore said, to 
the whole eXtent of our title, in so many words, by 
degrees and minutes of degrees. 





The British left their limits undefined. They could 
under that law claim all, or more, from the Colum- 
bia river up to the Russian boundary, or up to the 
Frozen ocean, and come down to the confines of the 
Missouri. There was nothing in the act to limit 
them. They were bounded only by the absence of 
political jurisdiction. Not so with us; we have done 
very differently; we have, by metes and bounds, act- 
ing on the true American principle, marked out our 
boundary with accuracy; and set down our northern 
limits at 54° 40’. 


Mr. CrirTENDEN rose to make some observations 
in reply, when the presiding officer remarked that 
this personal discussion had gone far enough, and he 
begged the gentlemen would desist from pursuing it 
further. It was, he said, with great reluctance that 
he felt himself obliged to interfere. 

Mr. Crirrenpen remarked that it would have 
been well if the objection from the chair had been 
made at an earlier period. 

Mr. ALLEN hoped the senator would be allowed to 
proceed. 


Mr. Crittenpen. Certainly; 1 claim the same 
right the senator from Ohio has enjoyed. I trust 
there is one member of this body for whom I havea 
right to speek, and he happens to be the one who is 
assailed by the senator from Ohio. Sir, 1am con 
tent to learn from any body. I would even learn 
from a blackguard how to improve my manners, of 
from him who has the slightest, flimsiest claim to be 
called a gentleman. 


If ] have acted a part, it is a part I intended, and 
] doubt whether the language I employed was con- 
sidered farcical by any other than the senator from 
Ohio. I presume to be among the humblest of my 
friends; but, whatever may be the deficiency of my 
capacity, I hold in detestation, 1 feel an irresistible 
inclination to put down arrogance and impudence, 
from whatever quarter it may come. I have no 
doubt it is a fault, but itis a fault which the rebukes 


and animadversions of my best friends have not en- | 


tirely cured me of much less am I to be schooled 
out of it by such a teacher as the senator from Ohio. 

Sir, I ventured to ask by what authority the se- 
nator from Ohio presumed to read lectures to sena 
tors here—by what commission he undertook to as- 
sume an oracular position, and arraign the senate on 
a charge of paltering in a double sense—of hiding 
behind the bush—of committing acts of humiliation. 

I ask by what warrant any senator dared to ad- 
dress the senate in that manner? Sy what privilege? 
By what prerogative? And I am answered, it is by 
commission from the state of Ohio; and that that 
state is one of the most respectable in the union.— 
Sir, the gentleman can say nothing of that that will 
not meet my hearty concurrence. That great state 
of the west! Herchildren are scarcely more proud 
of her than I, one her nearest neighbors. But the 
gentleman will excuse me for being a little incre- 
dulous as to the extent of thal commission. The 
commission of which he speaks is to perform the 
partofa gentleman. The state of Ohio never gave 
a commission to any one to violate the rules of de- 
corum; to stand up with assumed superciliousness, 
and to give orders and to dictate to senators what 
course they ought to pursue. The commission of 
the gentleman comes from another source. | wish f 
were at liberty, consistently with the rules of order, 
to say from what Source it comes—to speak out my 
whole mind on the subject. 


Among the least | think of the gentleman’s errors 
—I liked to have said presumptions—it seems his 
belief that Ihave made him a particular object of 
attention, and that | have been extremely anxious 
on all occasions to reply to him. Well, sir, there 
may be some object of ambition to be attained by 
having a formidable name, or a great man for an an- 
tagonist; to allack av Achilles or a Hector, when 
victory might make a man’s fortune, and defeat de- 
tract nothing from his fame. 


But has the gentleman dreamed it was this sort of 
fame that | sought—that it was the light reflected 
from his name, io which I sought to warm or illu- 
minate myself? If he believed this he is entirely 
mistaken—altogether wrong. Never did { expect, 
humble as my name may be, to borrow any lustre 
from him; and 1 believe 1 can appeal to you, Mr. 
President, to bear tne witness when I say that, as 
often as the illustrious hero has presented himself 











in the field, | have never sought to gain renown by 
touching even his shield. 1 am not altogether un- 
ambitious; very Jikely | have ambition; but through 
my ignorance, | never knew it could be obtained in 
this way. 

1 can promise the gentleman another thing, and 1 
hope it may be the means of peace between us, that 
I shail not seek him out; but if he ever attecks my 
uignity, or gives offence, as } thought he intended, 
disagreeable as it might be, 1 would never allow the 
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time to pass; if 1 were bedridden I would get out of 


ii to make a last attack. 

Mr. ALvLen here interposed to remark that he had 
never made an attack on the senator with the inten- 
tion of doing him wrong; his observations had been 
general, and intended to be applied in a general 
sense. 

Mr. Crirrennen. I will not undertake to say what 
the intentions of the senator were; his meaning is for 
himself to explain; his remarks I think, however, 
pretty accurately indicate his meaning. 

Mr. ALLEN again observed that he did not intend 
by any thing he had said to offer an insult to any 
senator; and if it were assumed that he did, he would 
only say it was assumption without justification. 

Mr. Crirrenpen. 1am very glad the senator has 


explained away the offence of his remarks. I am 
not very difficult to be satisfied; but the gentleman 
alleged that we had committed an act of humilia- 


tion; that we had dodged behind the bush; that we 
had shunned responsibility. These things, he said; 
what he meant, exes to ali to judge. Ifthe gen- 
tleman did not mean what his words import, the best 
advice Ican give him is that which I[ heard once 
given to a member of congress, not to speak until he 
had something to say. 

The question then recurred on ordering the reso- 
lution as amended to a third reading, and it was de- 
cided as follows: 

Y EAS—Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, 
Barrow, Benton, Berrien, Calhoun, Cameron, Chalmers, 
J. M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Dix, 
Greene, Haywood, Heuston, Huntington, Jarnagin, 
Johnson, of Maryland, Johnson, of Louisiana, Lewis, 
McDuffie, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, 
Pennybacker, Phelps, Rusk, Sevier, Summons, Speight, 
Turney, Upham, Webster, Woodbridge, -—40. 

NAYS-—Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Breese, Bright, 
Cass, Thomas Clayion, Dickinson, Evans, Fairfield, 
Hannegan, Jenness, Seinple, Sturgeon, Westcott—14 
i red 


SPEECH OF MR. CRITTENDEN, OF KY. 


ON THE OREGON QUESTION. 


IN SENATE, APRIL 16, 1846. 

Mr. Cairrenven said he was very sensible, not- 
withstanding the inherent importance of the subject, 
that the senate were much too weary to take any 
interest in his repetition of what had already been 
much better said by others. Did he consult his own 
inclinations, he should not intrude himself upon their 
altention fora single moment. But, having had the 
honor of originally introducing the resolution which 
was the immediate subject to be acted upon, it 
seemed incumbent upon him to say something in 
support of it before the vote was taken. He should 
compress what he had to say into as brief a space 
as possible, confining himself to a very general 
survey of those questions which it seemed essential 
to consider, in order to decide considerately and 
rightly on the propriety or impropriety of the notice 
proposed. 

1 do not (said Mr. C.) consider it necessary to en- 
ler on an investigation of the titles and pretensions 
of the parties to the territory of Oregon. Great 
Britain on the one side and the United States on the 
other have long asserted conflicting rights and pre- 
tensions in and to the territory on the northwest coast 
of North America, between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Pacific, and between the parallels of 42° and 
54° 40'. It is in relation to this spacious region that 
these questions have been in dispute from the adop- 
tion of the constitution to the present day. Our 
claim is founded on the exploration and settlement 
of the Columbia river between the years 1802 and 
1810. The claims of Great Britain originated long 
before, being dated as far back as 1790, on a treaty 
between Great Britain and Spain, by which she ex- 
torted, if you will, a recognition of an equal right 
on her part to trade and make settlemenis in any 
portion of the territory not previously occupied by 
the subjects of another power. Ever since that day, 
and down to the present day, she has drawn her 
title from the explorations of British navigators and 
from the settlements on Frazer’s river. ‘There are 
two important rivers flowing through that territory— 
the Columbia and ,Frazer’s river; the one expiared 
and settled by the Americans, the other explored and 
seitied by the Briuush; the foriwwer emptying itself into 
the Pacitic between the latitudes of 46° and 479, and 
the latter between 499 and 509. 

This is the great outline of the dispute. It is not 
necessary that I should turn to all the argumeuts 
used by either party in support and confirmation of 
their claims, nor to refer the senate to ail the an- 
cient voyages and explorations, and ail the syin- 
bolical ceremonies by way of taking possession on 
various points of the coast; for these are at vest but 
frail materials for the foundation of a title, whe- 
ther we look to the dictates of sound reason or to 
the law of nations. The clearand prominent facts 
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on which titles to newly discovered territory rest | solid foundation. We should have had a strong po-v- 
are actual possession and occupation. It is by this/er on the spot; and who, being weil able to maintain 
that.our claims on the Columbia have been acquired, | their own rights and claims, by force if necessary, it 
Aend,'K. we hpllithla $0 be Sighal' growed of ttls in| powrer'to vinall Wem ie preoducting avy Goxtute? te 
: vy dou or 
our own hands, we must concede it to be as good a | unfounded claims. hs 7 
ground in the hands of others. They appeal to facts But, as things now stand, we have no power to 
ol ~ one erp en oo wa Hate choose. The question has been brought into the 
Ww mn 1e se os 7 byte , | arena of our party strifes, and the attempt has been 
M ‘ae ipetatnce $0 “ans toga ae = Panic antde made to identify it with them. Who is it that has 
y rex | wrt °8 1 opi fess Shatiediel thus prematurely agitated this question? By what 
"a 4° _ganepe “dl saa sihiobuls t-ahadeiee means has it been effected? I do not ask these ques- 
of nations “But out of thege facts suuibiigated ques- boty "l at iP — ~ by iL a = wy parr | abe 
b- ns. Bu ) ; : I speak only of the fuct; a again ask, by 
ter now before us. These re questions to employ the | Quen rest tansnon been thus prematurely into 
| ° , ert Aas: ? How is it that, instead of being reserved as 
strictest — nee a se sgerenes, ~ er ht ‘a matter for diplomatic arrangement, this ball of 
— ‘ sae : degen ‘gh, kage aM vpn ite perpen 3 been tossed into these halls and made a 
‘ , ‘ igh , rs 
materials of knowledge within. their reach, to trace | whieh it ought to have been. sedulously exeluded™.- 
out.all the obscure evidences of early discovery and | The first open and prominent attempt to this was 
m,. epee resumen! now oe sere er made at the Baltimore Convention—a political as- 
pet. histories of yet ds obscure voyages, and hecpblage of gontinnan vd en pigneat pospactab itil, 
: ‘ ; vg ut for purposes entirely different. Certain indivi- 
apo tees coco teres bes apes rm gi duals of that assembly drew up resolutions, in which 
rous countries. The records of the first settlements | ae 40. ag vgn? “~ wnole % pene ae 
made ina country comparatively unknown are most | creed, to be wa Ra oe ge rr a eee ee 
nee nee sn’ is porwet prt po _ty discipline. We have even been told here, on the 
aon Drtiatiad bo tiie abidst juris, ‘Sach ie th floor of this chamber, in this senate of the United 
werél nature’ $id Wik the ihberent difficulties of out | ag to eran ipl belonging so, the se moeratly 
ig beat : “Lbs bi . , party, and the whole party as a body, and the exe- 
romain i ORS cet They ‘sig! Mie A uabde | cutive himself as chosen by them, are bound by this 
ory on the nor Or ’ arly KDOWN | resolution; and that they would be treacherous, and 
is By go og ate OE by instruction | 1b depart the i niet , the er ma ryt 
. ‘tions part from it. is ese means that this 
now on record in the department of state to our | Oregon question has henidibe matter of ardent party 
minister at the Court of St. Jutaes, mésilesicd his | discussion and party action in both houses of con- 
an re a. yoru ove Pach Dy | gress pod olin 9: the peniee? ja ] mupr Mibicre: 
as agre: e ) parat- | have been better had we remained quiet under the 
ing the dominions of France and Great Britain, and | existing convention for some years to come. The 
afterwards by the treaty of 1783 made the boundary | controversy could then have been reopened with 
between her and the United States, should be ex- _ better means and better prospects on our part.— 
tended ig eles Rocky ehopriaie - the er ge that is now no longer possible. A feeling has 
ocean. But this was not at that time done. In | been gotten up, here und elsewhere, that will spread 
a negotiation was eniered into for the adjustment of | westward till it has passed the Rocky Mountains and 
the claims of the two nations on the northwest coast, | taken possession of our settlers there. ‘They are 
a ym 1 gp oA ppmotmaapccnet o a | panne geet pages tent fs? aie sein a of 
asked to abrogate, and which was avowedly made Great Britain in the territory, and both will soon 
‘‘to prevent dispute and differences between the par- | become animated by the feelings which prevail in 
ties,” Jt wasdo quiet them that this convention | their respective countries. Neighbors who have 
was, expressly entered into; and by that treaty it! heretofore lived in harmony and mutual good will, 
was agreed that ail the harbors, bays, inlets, and | will begin to draw off and take distance from each 
rivers in the territory should be free and open tothe | other—look coldly on each other, and at Jength 
navigation and trade of the citizens and subjects of |\come to regard each other with a hostile spirit, 








both nations; in eflect that there should thenceforth | until at length difficulties spring up, and they will’ 


be a joint occupation by both parties without the be prepared on both sides, to settle their quarrels 
acquisition by. esther of those rights which accrue | by a resort to force: blood will soon be shed; and 
from settlement. Under this mutual convention the | then a war will be forced upon us, whether we will 
disputes of the parties were quieted, and so remain- | or not. 


ed till 1827, when the convention expired by its own . This question must, therefore, be disposed of in 
limitation. Negotiations were again had, and oe ah some way. Shall we dispose of it by adopting the 
attempted to settle all difficulties by a division of the | measures recommended to us by the president? J 
territory; but, that attempt failing, it was finally | am one of those who think unde: the circumstances, 
agreed that,thg jomt occupation of the whole by both | that peace will be less endangered by giving the no- 
arties should continue indefinitely until the treaty | tice he asks than by leaving the matter as it is.— 
should be abrogated after a previous Bases by oe | The reasons for this are, I think, sufficiently obvi- 
party to the other of twelve months, It is under this ,ous. The objection to giving the notice proposed 
jatter convention that we have held the territory | jg that at will not facilitate negotiation; that it 1s a 
down to this day. US ‘measure unfriendly in its aspect; that it will be so 
Recently, another negotiation has been entered | peearded by England, and will operate to diminish 
into to settle forever ali territorial disputes between | the ehances of a peaceful settlement of the difficul- 
the two governments, by grating epee? boundary | ty. In itself, te notice is not an unfriendly mea- 
between their possessions and ours. But this also | sure; it is a conventional provision. We bargained 
failed; and the president, in announcing to us that) with Great Britain for the right to give such a no- 
result in his annual message, recommends that con- | tice whenever we pleased, and we concede to her a 
gress shall make provision for this giving notice to similar right on her part. But, though not a hostile 
Great Britain that the convention shall terminate at | y,easure in itself, it may, by the terms in which it is 
the expiration of twelve months. The immediate | conveyed, be made to have the appearance and the 
question how yerore the senate is, whether we shall | (one of defiance; while, on the other hand, the-terms in 
make the provisions . | which it is giveo may clearly show that it is desired 
I regret that the question has been agitated now. | only as a means of amicable settlement. Its hostile 
In my judgment a oad spp ao en States | character, oh has a wt a from the oF 
was to remain calm and quiet, and suffer matters | cumstances thrown around it, or from the tone an 
stil) to remain under the convention as renewed in’ manner in which it 1s conveyed. It is extraneous 
mee — | wWoaaibas way bile bees wc | the ca pen tearye yh can a expuse it to 
olicy; because, wha gay h een the state’ the interpretation of being an unfriendly measure.— 
of thing? in the territory in time past, it is certainly | If, then, the measure be not hostile in itself, and if 
true that recently the emigration to Oregon is main- | the terms in which it is given, instead of menace or 
ly from the United States. Under the caeney maha defiance, breathe only the spirit of peace, how can it 
a aatauesde:.ibe-question of th00 dima 40 06 sot: | poss beforetsul!- that’ will Od vortederenoulr htt 
ad, whenever the questio 2 orehand that it will be so understood? It is 
tled by arms, if that were unavoidable, a power on | said that it will not facilitate a settlement. How- 
the spol quite capable of maintaining their own rights. | ever that may be, it certainly will not increase the 
Our settlers would have spread themselves over the | danger of war. [tis certainly true that, after all 
territory; acd, although I grant that this would not; when we shall have given the notice in the most 
have increased or strengthened, or in any manner! ampeable spiit and the most amicable terms, we 
affected our legal right to the country, yet it would, | may nevertheless fail in the negotiation; and war 
in fact, have afforded a strong practical support to| may be the result. But, if war does come, it: will 
rights as we had, and which rested on a just ard! not be in consequence of the notice now proposed: 








it will be the effect of the controversy itself; it 
will be the result of ill temper on both sides, and 
a want of wisdom in managing an affair of some 
delicacy. 

We have negotiated from 1807 until now, nearly 
forty years, and yet without any practical result.— 
It has been but a course of ineffectual diplomacy .— 
And why? Because during that whole time the Bri- 
tish possession has been sheltered under the conven. 
tion which we now propose to annul. Our dipio- 
macy has been nearly theoretical, and wholly with- 
out consequences; because each party could retire 
from the contest if it did not like the terms offered. 
If this has been the result for more than thirty years, 
it is not likely to continue to be so if the negotiation 
is conducted under the like circumstances? The 
British are now in the joint occupation of the territo- 
ry with us. She will derive from the division of the 
territory less advantage than she now enjoys. Will 
she not rather have the present state of things econ- 
tinue? Certainly she will: it is natural she should, 
and, so long as the convention continues, al) negoti- 
ation between us will be without consequence, as it 
is without responsibility. Either party can retire 
from the argument, and wait for a better prospect 
of success. But when the convention shall have 
been abrogated, the subject then becomes practical, 
and negotiation, instead being mere theory, hypo- 
thesis, and diplomatic logic, becomes a respectable, 
effectual thing; and, instead of either party hav- 
ing a shelter to fly to whenever the course of ne- 
gotiation has an unfavorable aspect upon its inte- 
rests, both of them must look each other solemn- 
ly in the face, under the conviction that unless 
they can agree the result may and probably must be 
war. 


Here, then, they will feel themselves to be acting 
under an awful responsibility. Js it hoping too much 
to anticipate that, when the shelter is taken off from 
both, and a practical appeal is made to them in be- 
half of peace, by the sacrifices which must attend 
a war—isit,I say, too much to hope that, thus 
pressed, they may come to some amicable settle- 





ment? At all events, I ask, does the continuance of 
| both parties under the covert of this convention pro- 
| mise an easier future to either? No; no, sir, no.— 
| Every day, every hour, every subject mooted, every 
| argument employed, increases the interest which 
both nations fee] respecting the rights im dispute, 
and thereby proportionably increases the difficulties 
of a settlement. What, then, shall we gain by re- 
fusing the notice? Shall we gain any increase of 
possession, or the rights of possession? Not at all. 
We shall gain nothing but an increased probability 
of war. I can view the matter in no other point 
of view. It only postpones the difficulty, and there- 
by increases it the more. That which we put off 
to-day from the apprehensions of danger at a 
‘distance, we must approach tomorrow under dan- 
| ger increased by delay. Why, then, not meet it at 
| once? 


There is another advantage which will arise from 
giving notice. It is said that the great mass of emi- 
grants to Oregon go there from the United States.— 
What is the effect of this, so long as the convention 
continues? It is nothing more than joint occupation; 
it can be nothing more if ten thousand emigrants 
should go there in one year: 1t gives us no exclusive 
right to the country any more than the settlement of 
One joint tenant ona portion of an estate gives him 
an exclusive right to the whole. It 1s but joint oc- 
cupation after all; but Jet the convention be abolish- 
ed, and then’every act of settlement enures to the 
benefit of your title. Notso under the convention. 
So long as that treaty continues every individual 
settler holds the country as much for England as for 
the United States. He is one-talf an Englishman 
and the other half an American. His possession 
excludes neither England nor America; it excludes 
only alens—that is, parties who are alien to the 
convention, and were not included in it or contem- 
plated by it. I think, therefore, that the prospect 
of negotiation is increased and not impeded by the 
notice. Only let us give the notice in such a man- 
ner as not tu create difficulty: let us give it in terms 
of amity and without circumstances of offence, 
as we really intended, and it will increase the pro- 
babilities of negotiation and lessen the dangers 0 
war. If, however, it fails in this object, war will 
then be imminent. What then? I have ever believed 
that the safest way to secure peace is boldly to con- 
front danger. It is often necessary that we should 
turn our faces tothe fire. So long as we delay and 
hesitate, the difficulty is increasing on our hands.— 
lam satisfied that the danger arising even from !0- 
effectual negotiation, will be less than the danger 
produced by leaving the whole matter to aceident 
and the chances of. collision between British and 
Americans in Oregon. 6 that 





Do gentlemen suppose > 
that those men—Americans by birth—children © 
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the American soil, and trained under American in- 
stitution—scan here the fervent voices uttered in this 
hall without having their feelings of nationality ex- 
cited; without having any national jealousies ex- 
cited in their breast; with no spirit of competition 
and rivalry? No, sir, itcannot be. Those tak, 
instead of being diminished, will be increased by 
distance. They will be but the stronger as that dis- 
tance increases. Our brethren in Oregon will feel 
those strong yearnings which induce an exile to 
jook back with kindling affection on the home he 
leaves behind him, and to “drag at each remove a 
lengthening chain.” The feelings which exist 
among his people and at the seat of his government 
will find an echo in his heart, and will there mingle 
with all the strength of the filial and the loyal pas- 
sion. It is not safe to leave great questions of na- 
tional peace to all the fervor of popular excitement. 
Collisions will be almost inevitable. Exaggerated 
and one-sided statements will be carried home to 
both governments. National resentment will be kind- 
Jed by tales of blood; massacres will multiply in the 
territory and will be multiplied seven-fold by the 
public prints; and thus, before you can stop it, or 
make preparation to meet it, a war will be made to 
your hands. 


This state of things will be guarded against by 
giving the notice now. When the people in the ter- 
ritory know that their joint occupation is soon to end, 
and that the subject is under discussion by their re- 
spective governments, they will be content to wait 
quietly, till they see the end arrived at. Thus the 
two governments will retain the question in their 
own hands; but, rely upon it, if you cast it off, the 
people will take it up. You may avoid danger here 
for a moment, but you do but create danger at a dis- 
tance, and permit a state of things to arise under 
which the convention which you refuse to annul 
must so0n annul itself. That treaty, when made, 
may have been, and | think it was, wise. “I cannot 
agree with some gentlemen who have expressed an 
opposite opinion. The convention, in my judgment, 
was a wise one when made; it was demanded by the 
circumstances and by the interests of both countries. 
But, however judicious it may then have been, it 
cannot be permitted to remain; it is inapplicable to 
the present state of things. Only look at the result: 
English laws prevailing over English settlers and 
American laws governing American settlers; and 
the two classes of settlers intermingled in daily in- 
tercourse and the nearest connexion—what sort of a 
government wil] that be? Instead of a government 
preserving peace, protecting rights of person and 
property and administering justice, it will be, rather, 
4 legal invitation te fight—a governmental stimulus 
to both parties to collision and mutual slaughter.— 
lis very feebleness will be a provocative to violence 
—a constant temptation and source of irritation na- 
turally leading to outrage. Supposing a dispute 
arises or a wrong is done, it cannot be settled before 
an English judge, because the American settler will 
never submit to English jurisdiction. It cannot be 
settled before an American judge, because the Eng- 
lish settler will tnake the like refusal. What peace, 
then, can there be in a conflict of laws and a conflict 
of jurisdictions? It can jead only to anarchy; it 
can prove oply a source of “contusion worse con- 
founded.” ‘I'he time has come. when the territory is 
last becoming peopled—~when there exists there, in- 
stead of a few scattered Lunters, a sécial community; 
and jaw is necessary to its safety and well being.— 
lhe territory has passed from that condition when 
the convention was sufficient for its necessities and 
avapied to its circumstances. The time has arrived 
whew each portion of the community must take that 
which is its own, and must be subject to one exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction. For these reasons [ am in favor of 
anotice. J regret, as I said at first, the necessity for 
giving it at this time, but it is now irretrievable.— 
Given it must be, in some form; and if we give it in 
the form: now proposed, | feel a strong hope, a con- 
ident hope, that the whole difficulty can be settled 
and will be settled, h 


When we shall have given the notice proposed, 
We shall have placed in the hand of the president a 
most efficient power. {ft is his business to conduct 
diplomatic negotiations; to take care df our territe- 
rial rights and interests, and watch for the preserva- 
lion of peace. Clothed with this authority and 
these responsibilities, he has recommended that we 
authorize him to give this notice. He asks for it al 
ad hands as a measure calculated to render negotia- 
will heaton efivetual. He has told us that his course 
sae be directed to the preservation of the peaceful 
saesvall of the country. Can it, then, be that he 
ales or‘this measure merely that he may bring on 
ly: re Speedily ‘and surely a state of war? No, sure- 
ike this cannot have been his motive. [say so, be- 
int rt in the very same message in which he recom- 

nus the notice, he expresses his hope of an amica- 








ble settlement. This is strong evidence; but we 
have evidence yet stronger in the action of the presi- 
dent. I say boldly that jie did not intend a war; for 
is it conceivable, if he had, that he could have so far 
forgotten every obligation of duty, and the most ob- 
vious dictates of common sense, as not to have re- 
commended to congress some measures to provide 
for the defence of the country? 

The whole course of the administration seems to 
imply that, whatever danger of war we may see, or 
think we see, whether in the executive message or 
in the diplomatic correspondence, and whatever un- 
certainty, apprehension, and excitement may pre- 
vail in the country, there never has been, in the 
view of the president and his confidential advisers, 
any real danger of a war. While all is apprehen- 
sion, and uncertainty, and inquiry, and surprise out 
of doors, the administration seem to sit in the re- 
cesses of the White House in all the conffient se- 
renity of assured peace. They neither take them- 
selves nor advise us to take a single step which looks 
toward a preparation for war. I infer, and the in- 
ference seems to me irresistible, that the purpose 
and the expectation of the executive is peace. And 
it is in this spirit that I will believe that the president 
has asked for this notice to strengthen his hands in 
negotiating, by taking off the covert afforded to both 
parties by the existing convention. When that is 
done, the two nations will come up to the question 
in the full view of the responsibilities of peace and 
war. 


Does any gentleman think that great, and bold, 
and fearless as both nations may be, and are, that 
such a posture of things will exert no solemn, no 
pacific influence upon them? It cannot but exert less 
or more of such an influence? They must be more 
or less than menif it dic not. Not that this will 


operate, or is intended to operate as a pressure, ap- 


pealing to the apprehensions of either party. Ils ap- 
peal is to motives and feelings far hizher and nobler 
than so base a one as mere personal fear. It demands 
no sacrifice of national honor, none; it only sum 

mons their attention to a solemn and immediate con- 
sideration of the great questions of peace and war. 
If those who conduct a negotiation under such cir- 
cumstances deserve the name of statesmen; if they 
have one of the high qualities which ought to inspire 
men so entrusted, they cannot but feel the influence 
of their solemn position. They will then be dealing 
with no {feigned issue, as they were, so long as the 
cover of the convention was over the heads of both. 
It is the real and the solemn issue of peace or war 
between two great and powerful nations. Is it any 
derogation to suppose that this will exert no warn- 
ing, no pacifying influence upon their minds? I can- 
not believe, when they stand, side by side in the im- 
mediate view of such an issue, with a prospect in 
the distance of all the consequences which must fol- 
low—consequences which are to be the immediate 
work of their own hands—that it will have no enno- 
bling, no elevating effect upon their thoughts, no 
purifying intluence upon their feelings and their mo- 
tives? Can passion, can pride, can sordid selfishness, 
live in such an atmosphere of solemn responsibility. 
I think not. It would shame the wisdom of the age; 
it would disgrace the morality of both countries, to 
believe that such a question cannot be amicably ar- 
ranged between them. It cannot be that there exists 
on either side so much unalloyed wickedness as to 
plunge the people of two such nations into such a 
war. No, sir; no. I cannot, ! will not believe it.— 
[ look upon the result of this measure to be peace 
between us. Sol understood the notice to be de 

sired. I give it in the spirit of peace aud of concilia- 
tion in which it was asked. 
toward peace which is now left to us; and, though 
there may be danger im it, yet L think that the danger 
is less than would result from the other course. Let 
us, then, give this notice. Jet us not meet the case 
with the folly of rash and reckless men, but as wise 


men should meet a crisis of their country—with mo- | 


deration, with firmness, and in such a temper that 
we may be prepared to meet tie issue before both 
God and man. 


I proceed to ask if, after we 
come, whose fault will it be? 
who compare the value of the object to be attained 
with the cost of a war with Great Britain, that this 
is obviously a question for diplomatic negotiatiou? 
that it can become none other in the hands of states- 
men worthy of that name? If it is not settled, after 
we have put in the hands of the president the whole 
amount of means which he asks at our hands, whose, 
1 again ask, whose will be the responsibility? Let 
the president look well to it. If he chall fail to do 
all his duty; if, entrusted as he is with the peace as 
well as the rights of such a people; he shal) omit to 
do.all within, his. power to preserve both, and shall, 
by acts of commission or omission, plunge the coun- 
try into an unnecessary war, how fearful will be his 


do this, war should 


it is the best measure | 


Must not all agree, | 
































responsibilitv? If war shall come, let him see to it 
that he is prepared to siow that he has offered all 
fair anc reasonable terms of peace, or let him be as- 
sure’ toot a departure from bis duty can have, and 
will meet with, ao apology. No party promise, no 
party pledge, no Baltimore resolutions, will bs ad- 
mitted by his country and the civilized world as an 
excuse for a needless war. For such a war there 
will be no excuse; none. He must appeal to a high- 
er tribunal than an assembly of party politicians. — 
The people of the United States will be his j idzes; 
the people of the whole civilized world will sit upon 
his conduct: it is before them he will have to stand. 
The page of history will tell the tale, and eternize 
his name for the applause or the condemnation of 
posterity. Can he stand, then, upon the Baltimore 
convention? Let him ask his heart, in secret, that 
question. 

The president has the whole history of this case 
before him; he knows all that has been done. The 
patriots, the sages, the pure and practical statesmen 
who marked our way through the wilderness of our 
colonial bondage and our first struggle for indepen- 
dence, and led us out into this broad and rich inherit- 
ance of liberty, all agreed upon the same line as a 
boundary between us and England. Mr. Jefferson de- 
sired the parallel which was our northern limit east 
of the Rocky mountains, to be extended westward 
to the sea. Mr. Jefferson went for 49° In 1818 
your government, in its negotiation with England, 
offered her 49°. In 1823 you again offered 49°. In 
1827 you repeated your offer of 499; and again in 
1844 you proposed to her 49°. The British govern- 
ment as often offered you the Columbia river. The 
president has this in all its details before him.— 
Whether he shall insist on extreme pretensions, or 
shall, with firmness but moderation, conduct nego- 
tiation with a view to the amicable settlement of our 
difficulties, he is amenable to the judgment of his 
country. He has the whole field before him. There 
is a way that leads to peace; there is a way that leads 
to war—both open before him; let him choose at his 
peril. 

Will he not naturally compare the value of the 
thing to be obtained with the cost of its attainment. 
What is the value of the territory, and what must be 
the consequences of a war? $s it not right that eve- 
ry statesman should consider and compare value 
with cosi? ‘‘Itisgreat”—or, at least, it is said to be 
so by some actors on the stage—greatly to find a 
quarrel ina straw.” But I hold it to be the duty of 
a statesman, of the trustee of a nation’s interests 
and happiness, of a great functionary placed at the 
head of the republic, to look to the consequences of 
his public acts. Set down the value of this territory 
at what you will, it is, after all, a dispute as to mat- 
ters of fact; no question of honor ts Involved in the 
controversy. It is as purely a question of property 
asa dispute between two neighbors about the line 
between their farms. Is the honor of either party 
concerned in the examination of old parchments, 
and the position of landmarks and line trees? Are 
they recreant to all sense of honor if they do not 
rush into the court house and litigate the matter to 
the end? Is there any honor in spending all they have 
upon a lawsuit? Who thinks so? Who will reproach 
and contemn them if they come to a pacific adjust- 
ment of their dispute? 1 say that this question of 
Oregon is as purely a question of property as theirs; 
as ciearly and solely a question of property as ever 
was mooted between nations. Let the president, 
then, before he goes to war for Oregon, look well to 
discover whether the value of the estate is worth 
the purchase money. 


If there were any great question of principle in- 
volved, (as the honorable senator fro.a Texas (Mr, 
Houston) very justly remarked,) if this was a clear 
question of the national honor, then, and in that 
case, the cost, even to the sacrifice of life itself, 
ought not to be counted. Jo such questions it is not 
to be looked at—not to be thought of. To thisl 
most fully and heartily agree. But when there is no 
principle of honor in the matter, where it is a mere 
dispute about property, ought we not—l put it to 
every man in his sober senses—ought we not to count 
the cost? . 

1 do not overvalue the consequences of war, nor do 
I desire any one else to overvalue then. Much less 
should | think of presenting here affecting pictures 
of its ivrrors and desolations. I lay tio stress upon 
these. Let them all be laid out of the question.— 
Still, it must be allowed that war is @ positive evil, 
even when stripped of all its horrors. You may, 
deck it out in all the gorgeous’ colors, the glittering 
dress and waving plimes, the bright array and in- 
spiring music of a parade-day; you may hide its. 
blood, and its hospitals, and graves, beneath waving 
banners, and drown its cries and its groans in the 
loud blast of the trumpet, the echo of command, and 
all the pride, pomp, and circumstance which can 
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give glory to a victory; and yet, after all, what does 
it do? Does it not break up the relations of nations, 
involve them in immense and ruinous expenditures, 
load them with heavy burdens of taxation, check all 
industry and commerce, and put a dead stop to all 
social and physical improvement? And shall a con- 
sideration of all this form no part or portion of the 
motives of national action? Must those who have 
the option of war or peace before them wink hard, 
shut their eyes, and become stone-blind to every con- 
sideration which they can urge? If, indeed, war 
built school-houses, and meeting houses, and dug 
canals, and stretched out rail-roads, if it fostered 
every institution for purposes of education or chari- 
ty, and cherished all the interests of trade, of com- 
merce, and of art, then war would be a thing to be 
sought after. But as its effect and operation is di- 
rectly the reverse of this, is it not just and wise, and 
right to avoid it, when ii can be avoided without a 
sacrifice of honor? 


Here is a territory four thousand miles off, lying 
upon another ocean, all whose commercial connex- 
ions are on the other side of the world; for the most 
part a barren and unbroken wilderness, without even 
a log-cabin to break its primeval gloom. I do not 
speak to depreciate its value; 1 speak but naked 
truth; the fact is so. Of what great consequence is 
the immediate possession of such a region to the peo- 
ple of the United States? And what are the conse 
quences of going to war for it? Let both questions 
be looked at. Let us not foolishly and wilfully shut 
our eyes tothem. I do not say we are to look at 
them with dread and horror—tar from it. But, if 
danger approaches, let us not act like children, who 
hide their faces to get clear of seeing what they fear. 
Let us look the danger in the face like men. He only 
is prepared for danger who can look at it steadily, 
with that composure and intrepidity which becomes 
aman. I say look to the consequences, and make 
an estimate for yourselves whether the prize is worth 
the price of its attainment. 

Is this to be asmall war? Is it to be a war con- 
fined to the territory of Oregou? Let us see. 


We are said to be rather a boastful people, but, 
abating whatever you will on that score, tt is not to 
be denied that this is a great and a powerful nation; 
of vast moral and physical energy; and capable of 
applying the whole of that energy to any contest in 
which it may engage. England is also a great pow- 
er. Will a war between two such nations be a small 
wai? As it has been proudly said of her that the 
sun never sets upon her dominions, so it may be said 
that the sun will never setupon this war. Far as 





guns rise or waters flow, so far the war and its eflects 
will go. There is po ocean, or sea, or shore, where | 
its echoes will not be heard. What debt will it leave 


behind it? Will it be the war of a day, or of a year, heights of the Alleghany mountains, and look eren as 
The honorable | far as the Mississippi itself.’ [Renewed merri.sent 


Wiil it be a war of short duration? 
senator from South Carolina is mure competent by | 





behold? They have spread their empire across this 
broad continent from sea to sea; they have overcome 
the wilderness and filled it with cities; from a few 
hundreds of people they have already multiplied to 
twenty millions, and the child is born who will see 
that number swelled.to one hundred millions. And 
all this done by the mere course of Nature. No art 
has been called in to urge our onward progress; the 
country has grown up with people, and as rapidly as 
the one multiplies and spreads, the other holds out 
her supplies, and opens her rich resources. ‘This is 
your, inheritance, How proud ought it to make us 
feel! Why so impatient to get to-day, what, by the 
mere force of circumstances, by a destiny that can- 
nol be controlled, will be yours to-morrow? Cannot 
we afford to be a little wise, a little patient? We are 
going ahead upon a tide of prosperity, upon a sea of 
glory, with unequalled celerity and the speed of the 
wind. Can we not be satisfied? Why must we be 
trying artificial means to get on still faster? This is 
the only way by which our onward progress can be 
successfully impeded. We are the greatest-born of 
this continent. The continent is ours by a title in- 
defeasible, irreversible, irresistible. { smile inward- 
ly and exultingly at all petty European endeavors to 
check us, by establishing what they denominate a 
‘balance of power.” It provokes no feeling in my 
breast; | know it is natural; it rather provokes my 
pride. This republic is not seventy years old; as a 
Nation it has not yet attained to the length of an indi- 
vidual life—it is justly and correctly spoken of as an 
‘‘infant republic’—and yet we see it exciting the 
wonder and the jealousy and the diplomatic plots and 
schemes of the kingdoms of Europe. What can they 
effect? What can Mons. Guizot’s fine drawn policy 
of a ‘‘balance of power” on this Western continent 
accomplish in stopping the march of this advancing 
people? We are this day twenty millions of people; 
we shall soon be one hundred millions: where will 
he find his “balance” for this? 


] was much amused the other day by reading a 
memorial of the Count de Vergennes addressed to 
the king of France. It accompanies a survey of the 
United States, and the memorial treats of the true 
basis for the future policy of the French government 
toward us. ‘This was written sixty years ugo, just 
after the treaty of our independence in 1783; and the 
politic and wise count there states to the king, his 
master, that there is a very powerful and formidable 
tribe of Indians, called the Cherokees, who live in the 
gorges of the western mountains, and he recommends 
the king to cultivate their friendship and alliance 
as a ‘barrier against the people of the United States” 
—mmark that—[much laughter]—“‘lest the people of 
the United States,” says the worthy count, ‘more 
ambitious than wise, should attempt to cross the 








no injury; that we shall respect the weak, but sub. 
mit to no injustice. Take care of yourselves, pre. 
serve your sacred Union, and all the rest is certaj;, 
as the course of Nature. For ourselves not mere} 
but for the common race of man, we hold the scep. 
tre of an empire such as never before was seen Up. 
on the earth. Do not, by precipitancy and a chijg. 
ish impatience, mar the fortune which nature ang 
destiny hold out to you. 

The president of the United States will doubtles; 
look at all this in the spirit which becomes his high 
Station. No matter how the American presiden: 
may ascend to the chair of state, I feel a confidenc, 
that there is a purification ia the office itself suf. 
cient to redeem the man-—to make him political) 
new born, and to inspire him with principles ani 
aims worthy of the place he fills. He is in a posi. 
tion to take a grand survey of all that surrounds hin, 
he has no personal, no party relations to sustain; he 
has been carried up toa position which gives hin 
other views and other responsibilities. Whatever 
vapors of party feeling, and narrow and Selfish de. 
signs may float below, he is raised to a height where 
he breathes a purer air. Shall he not estimate hi | 
position? Shall be not realize his vocation? Shall 
he not look at his great responsibilities? Shall he 
not estimate in the one scale the value of peace and 
in the other the value of this distant territory? Shall | 
he not deeply consider how far its present attain. | 
ment is essential to our national interests; and how 
far, if attained, it will prove an indemnity for the | 
sacrifice of the national peace? Will he not be. 
proud in contemplating the destiny to which this na. 
tion is called, and towards which it is advancing 
with a giant’s tread? Can he forget that he is called 
to preside over a people which is multiplying at the 
rate of a million a year? The mysterious hand of 
Providence has taken him from private life and 
placed him at the head of this vast host, and con. 
missioned him to march before them. He it is who 
has been called to lead them on to those great and 
magnificent results which are awaiting them. And 
when he is called to leave the painful seat of power, 
will it not be to him a sweet reflection that he at 
least has done nothing to impede his country’s glori- 
ous march; but has, on the contrary, embraced every 
occasion and exerted every faculty to hasten and ad- 
vance il? 


lf, after this notice shall be given into his hands, 
he shall use it, not as the rod of peace, but as a wea 
pon of offence and of menace and of war, the respon: 
sibility will fall upon him; the denunciations of a be- 
trayed people, and the just and lasting execrations 
of mankind, will fall upon his head, and follow his 
name while history endures. On the other hand, 





through the chamber and galleries.| ‘To check this | 


shall he faithfully perform his official duty ia this 
great crisis of the national affairs, he will eniille 


far than | am to hazard a calculation on either point. ; overweening daring of an ambitious people, he re- | himself to, and will most assuredly receive, the hot 


How long will it last? 
years. If the duration of the war is to be in pro- | 
portion to the ability of the parties, how long, | ask | 
again, will itlast?. And what will be our condition | 
ai the end of it? Ought we to refuse to look at this? | 
Do we not, in all our acts of legislation, look at the | 
consequences of the Jaws we make? And shall we, 
on one cf the greatest subjects which can come be- 
fore us, madly. retuse to cast a glance at the future? 
What will be the war debt! The senator from South | 
Carolina estimated it at five hundred millions, and | 
do not think his estimate was very far from the truth. | 
Js this a trifling burden to lay upon the backs of a’ 
patriotic people? Is this a light joad for weary gen- | 
erations to groan undet? Remember that the poor- | 
est and the meanest man in the land will not be with- | 
out his share of this burden, and must contribute bis | 
mite and his Jebor to its repayment. Is this a consi- | 
deration to be kept out of sight? Wiéill inc president | 
shut it from his view? or will he not, like one whoj 
loves his couutrymen, pause long before he incurs | 
the fearful responsibility of casting such a burden | 
upon them and their children? | 
On the other hand, while we Jook at the conse-| 
quences of war, let us for a momeut ponder on the | 


| 


and the powerful nation of the Cherokees! Here is 
Monsieur Guizot’s ‘balance of power.” In that day 
the Cherokee Indians were to be the counterweight 
in the French balance of power to keep us back from 
being so daring as to look even toward the Mississip- 
pi itself. Poor Count de Vergennes! The day is 
coming when our posterity will look, with the same 
feelings uf wonder, at our present anxiety and greedi- 
ness to get the ‘‘whole of Oregon,” just as if it would 
not be ours without any action of our own. Nothing 
can withhold us from our natural destiny; we cannoi | 
avoid it but by the grossest folly and wickedness.— 
Nothing else can disappoint our hope or frustrate the 
designs of Nature. and of Providence in our behalf. 
Let things alone. Take care of your Union: that is 
all you have to look to. ‘The shadow of your free 
institutions goes before you every where; or, rather, 
let me say, the bright radiance of those institutions 
istummates your path in every direction. The peo- 
ple of other coys;'res, living under other systems of 
despotic rule, are solicitous,; Yolunteering to come 
under the shelter of your laws ata ine security of 
your protection. Without wrong or injury Or Yi0o- 
lence, without a blow and without a wound, you 





Our first war lasted seven | commends an alliance between the crown of France | or and gratitude of a people whom he has served. 


I feel persuaded that he can have no inducement 
to seek a war, or recklessly to bring it upon his 
country. Yet war may come after he has done all 
that honor can approve to prevent the evil. | trust 
it will notcome. { wantno war with England.— 
According to my views of my country’s greatness, | 
can, in imagination, place myself an advance of tle 
march of time and look down the vista of a distan! 
futurity. Standing where this nation will then stand, 
I can look back on all those which are now greal i 
tions, but will then be comparatively smal] ones.— 
What will France or England then be to a count) 
like this, peopled by from eighty to a hundred mil: 
lions of freemen? England, | admit, is great, her 
ic, enlightened. ] feel no jealousy of her greatness 
| admire her heroism. J rejoice im her light. 7! 
greatness of other nations presents no impedimen! 
us. What care we bow great or how glorious Eng: 
land or France may be? Their greatness, be it, wbs! 
it may, furnishes but a means of helping on our ow! 
career; prevent it they never can. The greatness ° 
their wealth, their improvement in arts, their asta 
ing commerce, all minister to us. I feel tows! ‘ 
them neither envy, jealousy, nor fear. I have 00 9 


wonders of our national progress and prosperity,— | May conquer more effectually than ever did the Ro | prehension of them all put together—none. 


Has there ever been a nation since the foundation of 
the world which exbibited such a spectacle of human | 
progress within the same length of time? Has the | 
world ever seen a parallel toi? It seems as if the | 
powers of the human intellect had just broken loose 
from the slumber of ages; as if. ils hands had ac- | 
quired the power of giants’ hands to perform what | 
was heretofore deemed to belong to fable. Look at 
the public works of this young republic, and say 
where has so much work ever been done in the same 
space Of time upon the face of the earth? 

It is.a little more than twe centuries sincea feeble 
band, very few and very feeble, landed on the bleak 
shores of an unknown land. And what do we now 





man legions. This, this, and not the sword, is your ! 
all-cunquering power. Jt is the burning exemple of | 
your liberty. ‘Lhis it is that carries hope into the 
oreasts of the hopeless, alid teaches the most depress- 
ed that there is happiness yet wathin their reach.- 
You are yourselves the great living practical illus- 
tration of your ow principles: you want po more. 
Why, then, so impatient to pluck that fruil green 


to-day, which toemorpow wil) fa) full ripe into your 
hand? 


1 say not these things in any spirit of i 
rit of aAggrandize- 
ment, or wath any desire to i my coun."y usurp 
lis neighbor’s right. No, sir; no, “It is a part of the 


] think it capnot.be that, inva day like this, 4 Ae 
between us and England cap be the only anepat 
settling the question between us. | have grea’ 4 
fidence that the president will take a view ~“ like 
prospects and progress of the country somewhe “ 
ibat which I have endeavored to presepl; and as 
not, therefore, but feel yreatly surprired at the ¥i ihe 
which bave been expressed by some senators ID the 
course of this debate. Sir, 1 cannot but RT tot 
jugubrious views tsken by the honorable 6° tall 
from New York opposite, (Mr, Dickinsop,) Gnjted 
ibe former treaties and negotiations of the orable 
States. The review appears to make the hop 





elements of our conquering character, a part of they 





; ina), 
| gentleman quite melancholy; for he thinks thats0 ° 


augury of our great career, that we shall be just ty | 
all; that we shall violate no right; that we shal] j. 
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or if not all, in the great mass of them at least, the 
ple of the United States have been overreached. 
e is penetrated with the conviction thst our whole 
course, from the days of the revolution to this day, 
has exhibited towards the government of Great Bri- 
tain little else than one unbroken series of abjectness 
and servility—quite too anxious a desire to win her 
favor. lLask the senator, and | ask the senate, where 
he finds a justification for such astatement. For 
one, | read the history of my country very different. 
jy. At the close of the war your boundary was Ihe 
ae Mary’s river. Where is it now? Sir, I cannot 
tell where it is; it is beyond my knowledge; it 1s 
somewhere in the far west, and, to speak the truth in 
the matter, it is just about where we choose to place 
it. In the days of the good Count Vergennes, we 
were to be kept by the Cherokee nation of Indians 
from presuming to look towards the Mississippi.— 
Where are we looking now? The senator from Ar 
kansas (Mr. Sevier) complained to us the other day 
that some half of a county in Arkansas, or perhaps 
several counties, had been given up by a certain) 
treaty to the indians. Does he recollect how we got 
the state of Arkansas? What was it once? An In- 
dian country. And now the whole of Arkansas, and 
vast regions stretching beyond it, have all been ob- 
tained from the Indians. And now not satisfied with 
this, we are in hot chase after Oregon, a country 
four thousand miles off, and so little known that the | 
senate is disputing at this day what is its climate, 
and what is its soil. [t is so remote that we do not 
eves know what sort of a country it is, and are ata 
Joss between accounts and descriptions, conflicting 
and contradictory. Yet here are we, with ten sena- 
tors in this chamber representing territory which 
fiity years ago we did vot possess. 


And yet the senator spoke to us with a mourning 
voice, and seemed to be swallowed up in patriotic 
grief over the declining fate of his country. We 
were always overreached. Britain could not con- 
quer us by her arms, but always did by her diploma- | 
cy! Becsuuse a few barren hills and irezen valleys 
on our northeastern frontier were surrendered in ex- 
change for the command of Lake Champlain, we 
have been called to witness all this overflow of a! 
patrioUs sarrow. We have gone on losing aud still | 
losing; we have been terribly maltreated. 1 almost, 
think our case may be compared with those mouurn- | 
ful losses of which Bonaparte reminded Count Rapp. | 
A certain individual had made application to Boua- 
parte for office; the emperor was out of humor, and | 
replied gruffly, ‘‘No, 1 won!;” and turning to Count) 
Rapp, who was standing by, he said to him, “Ah, | 
Rapp, when we were lieutenants, it wis’nl so; this | 
can never last long.” * Yes,” said Rapp, ‘but you, 
have made up for it famously since.’ } think | 
we may Say much the same,—may we nol? li is 
wonderiui to me that the senator from New York | 
can take so melancholy a view of the past pro-| 
gress of hiscountry. ‘io we it presents little else 
than cause of rejoicing. Let us not distrust Provi- 
dence; let us nol be thankiess under the goodness of 
Heaven; jet us not weep over the past, because we 
can here and there find a few faults. Above all, Jet 
M not be the voice of a sevator which thus attaches 
dishonor to his country. We have been told by 
some gentlemen that if he President shall give up a 
sitgle such olf Oregon south of 549 40’ the country 
will be furevey disgraced. Disgraced! Why, sir, 
do not gentlemen lee) that they do themselves wrong, 
that they do their country wrong, by applying such 
inferences as these to that which has actually been 
done over and over again? Did not Mr. Jeiferson, 
in 1807, express an earnest wish that 49° sbouid be | 
our boundary on the west of the mountains, as it had 
been on the east of them? Did vot President Monroe 
offer 499 in Ibis? Did not Mr, Gaiiatio, did not 
Mr. Ciay, did not Mr. Adaina, did not General Jack 
800, himsell, by acquiescing in these oilers, did they 
not all, in the language of these genUlemen, "disgrace 
the. country forever?” Certaiuly; undeniably. 

And, stranger yet, | understand the gentierman from 
Jllinois, Who seems a little more veiligerent on this 
question than any even of thuse who go the imost reso- 
jutely for 549 40’, to say that he wants no wore com. | 
promises, no mure negolations; he is for marching at! 
once ang taking possession ol the whole territory, re. 
purdiess of consequences. Anotier senator, the hon- 
orabie gepticthan trom Michigan (Mr. Cass) says that 
We ought to have the whole; yet 1 was giad tu hear 
him add that the president acted judiciousiy in olfer- 
ing to compromise on the paralie: of 49°. ‘I'he sen 
ator, to be sure, would rather get up to 549 4y’; yet 
he is conteut, if he cannot get that, to put up with 
49°. There, at jeast, we are together. If we can 
Bet Oiegon up to 949 40, tet us gel it by ail means, 
abd be giad to do it; but af the presidept shall say to 
us,—I tried my best tu get ine wile tor you, but I 
could get only up to 49%, and shail send us a treaty 
With that boundary, | trust the senator from Michi 
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| Caroline was destroyed and Durfee killed. 
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gon will agree to ratify it. He says, however, that 


he thinks we escaped a great danger by rejecting the 
British offer of arbitration. How does he infer that? 
I do not see. Arbitration is an approved mode of 
settling controversies between nations. But he 
thinks that our previous arbitrations have left their 
disgraceful scars upon us to this hour. How have 
left any scars, and “disgraceful scars?” You have 
always offered this as 9 mode of settlement. It has 
been peculiarly your own mode of arranging diffi- 
culties. You have offered it to others over and over 
again. In the case of the northeastern boundary you 
accepted as an arbiter one of the crowned heads of 
the Old World. But there are other arbitrators 
besides kings in the worid; and -arbitrators to 
whose award the proudest and haughtiest nations 
would show their own true dignity by submitting. 
—I do notrefer to kings, norto the ministers of 
kings, nor above al! to civilians, (as they have here 
been called;) keep me clear of them; but give 
me honest, learned, good, wise, experienced pub- 
lic men out of office. These may form a tribunal 
to which no nation need to blush in submitting its 
claims. Such an arbitration is the proper emana- 
tion of this age; it is the homage due to intelligence; 
due to wisdom; due to experience, due to virtue; and 
every way worthy of a republic. <A free people may 


| well be jealous of the arbitration of kings, and min- 


isters, and civilians; but it is peculiarly appropriate 
to. them to submit the people’s rights to the people’s 
men; to individuals known by their virtues, and 
placed by the station they occupy as arbitrators 
above all other influence and every other rule. 


And now, sir, I have a Jittle more to say on ano- 
ther subject, although I fear I have detained the 
senate too long already, and in not a very mteresting 
manner. 


Among the subjects of grief presented by the ‘‘re- 
searches of the senator from New York, (Mr. Dick- 
inson,) is an alleged interference of General Harri- 
son with the courts of justice in New York. Per- 
haps I owe it to that gentleman, to myself, and to 
truth, to say a little on that subject. I cannot help 
thinking it somewhat hard that 1, who enjoyed for 
so brief a period the luxury of office, should be in- 
volved in those grave and hazardous responsibilities 
to which the honorable senator calls those who were 
agents in the transactions of thatday. The charge 


is, that there was an interference by the agents of 


this government with the regular course of justice 
m the stateof New York. Now let me tell that 
honorable senator what was precisely the character 
and extent of the alleged ‘interference’ which seems 
to have given him so much offence. Senators all 
know the outlines of the history of the case of Mc- 
Leod. There was an outbreak in Canada, and a ci- 
vil war which waged for some time in that province. 
It produced very naturally a state of fiery excite- 
ment along the American borders. The sympathies 
of our people were cailed out for men, who, as they 
supposed, were struggling for their freedom, and 
whose case was supposed to be somewhat analogous 
to that of our own colonies in the days of the revolu- 
tion. Hence a too powertul desire was indulged to 
mingle in the strifes of another country, from which, 
it being a frieudly power, we ought to have with 

held our hand. This worthless braggart, McLeod — 
a man without principle or character—came into 
the state of New York, and there openly boasted 
that he had committed a murder within the Ameri- 
can lines. It was alla lie, anc was known to be so. 
The man was not there, nor near the spot where the 
Yet he 
went about making this boast, and showing the arms, 
under which, as he alleged, an American citizen had 
fallen. He was thereupon arrested and put upon 
his trial, for it was alleged by him and others thal 
he had been there. A high stale of excitement was 
consequently produced, insomuch that a personal at- 
tack on Meleod was threatened, and neither the 
jail nor the court house was likely to affurd security 
tu the prisoner. The judiciary was powerless in 
putting down this state of things, Meantime the 
British minister here demanded, by order of his gov- 
ernmeut, the immediate release of McLeod, declar- 
ing that the seizure of the Caroline had been plau- 
ned by the British government, and that the respon- 
sibility attached not to the individual immediately 
concerneu, but to the government under whose or- 
ders he acted, ‘The British government presented 
herself as the responsible party in all that had been 
dove Having such an avowal from such a quarter, 
we held that it exempted the individual agent from 
responsibility, and threw that responsibility exclu- 
sively on the government. Will any man deny or 
question the soundness of such an opinion? That 
fact having been made known officially by the Brit- 
ish minister, it became the duty of the general gov- 
ernment to take care, as far as it could, that the man 
should not be subjected to personal punishment. It 
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was bound to do this because the matter eonnected 
itself with the relations between the two countries 
and there was every reason to believe that his pun- 
ishment would have resulted in immediate war.— 
President Harrison accordingly instructed me to go 
to Lockport, there to attend the trial of McLeod; to 
see that the true state of the case should be known 
and understood, and that the defence should be so 
conducted as to enable this government to answer 
for having discharged ils duty in the premises. I 
was to see that the facts were so placed on record 
that the courts of the United States might revise the 
proceedings if they should obtain jurisdiction. I ask, 
was this an interference with the courts of New 
York? ‘Was not the prosecution of McLeod, a Brit- 
ish soldier, for having obeyed the orders of a British 
officer, a matter which connected itself with the for- 
eign relations of the country? And were not those 
foreign relations placed by the constitution under the 
charge of the federal government? And was it not 
the duty of that government to see that it could give 
a clear and fair account of what had been done in 
the matter? Most undoubtedly it was. Then the 
government was only doing that which was its duty 
to do. 


I will not quarrel! about mere terms, but, if the 
honorable senator means to inculpate the govern- 
ment as guilly of an improper and unjustifiable 
course in regard to the judicial authoritses of the 
state of New York, I differ from him entirely. The 
object of this government was never to prevent the 
uninterrupted course of justice in that state; it only 
wished to secure the observance of a regular and 
just course of proceeding in a matter which had be- 
come of national consequence, in order that it might 
be subject to the revisal of a higher tribunal. Was 
this anything new in the proceedings of the general 
government? Had not the same thing been done 
from the very first? Did not Generali Washington 
himself ‘interfere’ (to use the language of the gen- 
tleman) with the course of justice in the states, in 
1795, by issuing directions to the governors of states, 
and by even addressing rebukes to them in reference 
to the discharge of their public duty? I have before 
me a circular addressed by our first president to 
state governors, advising and prescribing the course 
of the administration of their government. Does 
the gentleman call this culpable interference? I say 
it was no more than the discharge of bis duty.— 
Moreover, I say that interference with the federal 
courts is just as offensive, if not more so, than with 
the slate courts; because, as they are more connect- 
ed with the government, and more dependant upon 
it, the influence of the president is even more dan- 
gerous there than in courts established and paid by 
State authority. Yet, how often has the government 
interfered in the federal ccurts? Did not Mr, Wirt 
and Mr. Bibb interfere in the prosecution of Aaron 
Burt? Was not Mr. Wirt, then attorney general, 
sent up from Richmond to Chillicothe to attend that 
trial? And how numerous are the cases where coui- 
sel have been employed and paid for lending their 
aid to prosecutions before these courts? How, then, 
1s any offence shown on the part of President Harri- 
sou? My instructions were drawn up by Mr. Web- 
sler, then secretary of state, at the express instance 
of the president; but those instructions came origi- 
nally to me from the president himself, for to that 
authority alone did I of course consider myself as 
subordinate. As altorney genera: of the United 
States, | was not subordinate to the dictation of the 
secretary of state. 1 knew this; so did the secre- 
tary know it; we were the common friends of the 
president. He drew up the instructions and | 
acted under them. The instructions said on their 
face that they were the instructions of the pfesident. 
I was urged to go but I went against my will. It 
was an inclement season of the year, and I begged 
off. The real truth is, | wanted to go to Kentucky; 
but the president insisted, and soil submitted aud 
went. When | arrived in Albany, I calied, as my 
instructions directed me, on Gov. Seward. I did so 
out of respect to his station; submitted to him a co- 
py of my instructions and also of Mr. Fox’s letter, 
and conversed freely with him on the whole subject. 
—I wanted to get his views, and he stated them 
frankly. They were, in substance, that he would 
not order a nol pros, that he would not pardon Mc- 
Leod before tria!; but that, if condemned, he would 
pardon him after trial. Those were his views, and | 
had nothing to urge and no directions to give. My 
instructions were to consult with the governor, not di- 
rect him. He said he had no power to ordera nol pros , 
but told me he had no doubt of the actual innocence 
of McLeod; that he had in his possession conclusive 
evidence that McLeod was not present when Duifee 
was shot—no, nor anywhere in the neighborhood, 
aud that he must necessarily be acquitted, and te 
thought that the best mode of bringing the matter to 





an issue. J thought so too; bat as the demand of Mr. 
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Fox was for his ‘‘immediate” release, | apprehended 
there might be some trouble from his temporary de- 
tention until his trial should be concluded. We con- 
sulted over this difficulty, but came to the conclu- 
sion that, as Mr. Fox had said in the close of his let- 
ter that if any harm came to McLeod, Great Britain 
would consider it as cause of war, we thought that, 
as in case of his acquittal no personal harm would 
have been done to him, the condition of the threat 
would not be fulfilled; and so we hoped that no diffi- 
culty would grow out of it, because he was certain 
either to be acquitted or pardoned. And this is the 
whole of the matter. 

Governor Seward complained of no interference, 
unless it was on this one point: he did object to the 
appointment of Mr. Spencer, because he had alrea- 
dy been retained as counsel for the prisoner. He 
urged no objections, however, tome. When ai Al- 
bany, I learned that no trial would take place at 
Lockport, and therefore I did not go there. No 
matter what Gov. Seward’s opinion might be as to 
my going, or not going, he had no right to object to 
it. This is, 1 believe, the sum and substance of all 
that was done; and this is the terrible interference of 
which the senator so pathetically complains. I hold 
that, if the president had done less than he did, he 
would have been false to his duty. 


I now part with pleasure from this subject; and, 
after having submitted a few more remarks on one 
more point, I shall relieve the senate. 

As to the form of notice which I originally sub- 
mitted, and which, with a siight emendation, is now 
before the senate, the objections which have been 
urged against it are, I think, easily answered. They 
have, in my judgment, but little weight. 

The bonorable senator from Arkansas complains 
that the resolution leaves the president to act, in giv- 
ing the notice, athis own discretion. Does not a due 





have settled itself. [Laughter.] 1 entertain the 
greaiest personal respect for both these gentlemen— 
and I feel well assured, after this notice shall have 
been given, they will, with all that magnanimity and 
that intelligence which so strongly characterize both 
of them, take.up the question anew, and by a speedy 
arrangement of the difficulty give both nations peace. 
They need not be jealous of the greatness aD att 
other; both nations have enough of power and of 
greatness; let the only strife between them be which 
shall do most to spread the benefits of freedom, of 
knowledge, of civilization, and of christianity over 
the surface of the globe. The question now between 
them has nothing in it to create any embittered feel- 
ing. We look upon England as a great nation, from 
whom we trace our national descent. All her an- 
cient glories form part of our own. It is vain to 
blind ourselves to the dangers of a war with Eng- 
land. The chairman of the committee of foreign 
relations, indeed, [Mr. Allen,] cares nothing for 
them. He sees in her nothing but a great missha- 
pen “pauper,” whose joints are so loose and so ill- 
fitted together, that she totters on her two rickety 
legs, one in the East Indies and the other in the 
West. What strength, what greatness can there be 
in such a pauper as that? What, indeed? But is 
this a point of view in which we ought to place that 
ancient and powerful empire before us? 


As to the horrors of war, the senate will bear me 
witness that I have not dwelt upon them; nor shall J. 
I strike them wholly out of the calculation. But I 
could not but be somewhat amused at one of the ar- 
guments to show that ali fears on that subject were 
utterly groundless. He produced to us a statistical 
calculation, from which it appeared that some four 
hundred and odd young men arrived at the age of 
eighteen, (the age for enlistment,) so that if four 
hundred and odd of our soldiers a day should be kill- 





respect for the president demand this? Does not the | 
resolution say that it is desirable that the notice should | 
be given, aud that he is authorized to give it? What 
more can he ask, or what less could we do? It Jeaves 
him entirely unembarrassed by any instructions from 
us. l agree with the honorable senator from Texas | 
that that is the proper position in which the president | 
ought to be placed. What use would there have | 
been in “instructing” the president? No “instruc- | 
tion” from us would bind him in the least. If we! 
should attempt to do it, it would be unavailing, and | 
the attempt would be rather derogatory to his exalt. | 
ed station. It wotld require very strong evidence | 
of dereliction of duty and a misuse of power on his | 
part to warrant the senate to interfere beforehand | 
with the negotiations of a treaty. I do not say that | 
such an interference may never happen. Ido not 
say that I should not myself inierpose all the checks | 
I possibly could, if 1 saw the executive pursuing a | 
course which | felt sure would run the nation to! 
ruin. 
I do not know whether the honorable senator from | 
Texas referred to my resolution in particular, when | 
he said he should prefer a naked notice. Ido not | 
myself like making apologies very well; and, as 1 un-| 
derstood the senator, he seemed to consider my re-| 
sulution as apologetic and servile in its tone—as | 
placing us in a servile altitude before the British | 
premier, and ‘with bated breath” asking terms from | 
hin. 1 do not find anything in the resolution that | 
appears to be apologetic or servile: but 1 am not sure | 
it was to me he alluded. 
Mr. Houston explained, and said that, in the re-) 
marks referred to, he. had had no reference to the re- | 
solution of the senator from Kentucky, or any other | 
in particular: his remarks had been general in their | 
chargcter and application. | 
Mr. Crittenden resumed. I concur entirely with | 
the senator im his dislike to anything in our foreign | 
intercourse which goes to place us in a servile alti- | 
tude. 1 congratulate the gentleman on his return to, 
our national brotherhood, and can in all sincerity as- | 
sure him that he brings with him no more of the gen- | 
uine American feeling, in his abhorrence of every- | 
thing mean and humiliating, than is fully reciprocat- | 
ed here. 1 certainly shali never consent that my | 
country shall take any altitude for which she need | 
to blush. There is nothing of the kind in this reso- | 
lution which my optics can discover. It is friendly | 
and respectful in ils terms, as it ought to be, and it 
is nothing more. 
new negolialions. 
Are they now proceeding? What are we doing?— 
Has not our ullimatum been suspended, and do not 
the diplomatic representatives uf the two powers 
stand luoking each other in the face? ‘The great and 
solemn quesuion is, whether Mr. Buchanan or Mr, 
Pakenham shall speak the first word? Until this mo- 
mentous point of diplomatic etiquette is setiled, the 
Oregon js to be postponed; while in the mean time, 
a few hundreds or thousands of us are to have our 


‘erument. 


{t authorizes the president to re-| ~~ 
Have they not been interrupted? | 


| of harbors and rivers— 


ed in battle, what mattered it? At the end of the 
year, or at the end of the war, we should be just as 
well off as we were before; our strength unimpaired, 
our numbers undiminished. There was, however, 
one |ittle circumstance which the honorable senator 
seemed to forget, and that was, that the men left be- 
hind would be rather old; whether we might keep 
up the process exactly on which the table seemed to 
have been founded would perhaps admit of a doubt, 
{Great and continued merriment.] 


But to be serious: these calculations did not show 
that gentlemen had not turned their thoughts as 
gravely to this subject as ils intrinsic importance to 
their country demanded at their hands. We (said 
Mr. C.) are not afraid of war, nor afraid of Eng- 
land. Not at all; nothing like it. Yet, why may not 
both parties, from motives and considerations far 
above the baseness of fear, concur in avoiding war? 
What have I to fear froma war? Personally, no- 
thing. This house, my station, my age, all protect 
me. Persoual fear, then, can have no influence with 
me. Such a feeling will have no influence with ei- 
ther nalion—neither on us nor on her. But there is 
@ high responsibility which attaches itself to both.— 
] consider this notice as the best means of enabling 
them to take each other’s hand and to prosecute an 
effectual negotiation for peace. I offer it for this 
purpose. i offer itin the most conciliatory spirit. 
and as the best expedient I can devise for bringing 
about an amicable setilemert, and at the same time 
preserving the dignity and the honor of our own gov- 
1 attach no importance to the proviso I 
formerly offered. I am entirely willing it shall be 
stricken out. I hope, therefore, we shall dispose of 
the subject and get it off our hands. For myself, | 
have never been able to realize that war can, by any 
possibility, grow out of a measure like this. Sure | 
am that, u it does, there must be great wickedness 
somewhere. A war between two such nations can- 
not be made without-a high degree of criminality on 
the part ot the one governinent or the other. 1! de- 
sire that the course of my own government shall be 
always right, (though, when action comes, [ shall be 
for my government, without much reflection whether 
it is right or wrong.) I want that our chief magis- 
trate shall put us in the right. If war, after all, 
shall come, an awful responsibility awaits that ad- 
ministration which shall plunge a couutry like this 
into a wanton and unnecessary war. 
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ON THE WHEAT TRADE OF THE COUNTRY. 
| . . 
House of Representatives, Feb. 26, 1346. 


| The house being in committee of the whole on the 
| State of the Union, and having undér consideration 
the bill making appropriation for the improvement 


| Mr. Hudson, of Massachusetts, obtained the floor, 


-—— 


tee yesterday you were pleased to report that the com- 
mittee had had the state of the Union generally under 
consideration; and the debate which had taken 
piece, and that which has followed this morning, 

ave fully justified that report. The gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. Payne) and the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Rhett) have both objected to the pas- 
sage of this bill on the ground that it would make a 
heavy draft upon the treasury, and that such a 
scheme of internal improvements would defeat the 
proposed modification of the revenue laws of the 
country; and they called upon their friends by all 
that was near and dear to them—by the success of 
their party—by their continuance in power—by all 
that was sacred in the name of democracy, to come 
forward and save the people from a policy which 
must ensure the continuance-of the present odious 
system of taxation. As these gentlemen have been 
indulged in this course of remark, I trust that I shall 
be allowed to follow their example. I am in favor 
of this bill, because such improvements facilitate in- 
tercourse between dilferent and distant sections of 
the country, and so promote the interest of trade and 
commerce. 


The present, Mr. Chairman, is an important era 
in the history of our country. The president, at the 
opening of the session, recommended the abandon- 
ment of that policy which is coeval with our govern- 
ment—a policy under which the nation has grown 
and prospered. We have also been told by the sec- 
retary of the treasury that we must abandon all pro- 
tection of domestic industry, in order to procure the 
repeal of the English corn laws. The British minis- 
try approve of the policy recommended, endorse the 
doctrines of the American secretary, and order his 
report to be published and laid upon the desks of the 
members of parliament as a valuable document to 
promote British interests. An effort has been made 
on both sides of the Atlantic to change fundameatal- 
ly the policy of this country, by the introduction of 
a system which would check the prosperity of the 
people, paralyze every interest, and so greatly impair 
that very commerce which these improvements are 
calculated to promote. We see Sir Robert Peel and 
Sir Robert Walker in what the gentleman from S. 
Carolina (Mr. Rhett) calls**a disastrous conjunction,” 
to bring about this result—a result truly disastrous 
to our beloved country, but to Great Britain “a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.” 


As the subject of the corn laws has been present- 
ed for consideration by both governments, | propose 
to call the attention of this committee to this subject, 
and to the effect which the repeal or modification of 
these laws would have upon the commerce of our 
country. And I regard this question as strictly per- 
tinent to the subject before us. The grain of the 
West must find its way to the Atlantic through the 
very channels which this bill is designed to improve. 
The wheat trade is an important item in our com- 
meree, and every thing which affects that trade will 
render these improvements more or less necessary. 


The subject of the corn trade of the United States 
has of late attracted the attention of our people; and, 
although it is one of importance, | am confident that 
its importance has been greatly overrated. From the 
language which is sometimes employed we might 
naturally infer that wheat and flour constituted a 
great portion of the exports of the country. But a 
recurrence to official documents will show that fora 
series of years our export of wheat and flour does 
not exceed one-twentieth of our whole export, 


I propose, Mr. Chairman, to take a brief view of 
the wheat trade of the United States. And here I 
will state, once for all, that 1 shall use the term 
wheat to include flour; and, in all my estimates, f 
make a barre! of flour equal to five bushels of wheat. 
The wheat crop of the United States in 1840, ac- 
cording to the census returns, amouated to 84,823,- 
000 bushels, and in 1844, according to the report of 
the commissioner of patents, to 95,607,000. bushels. 
Of this 96,000,000 bushels, which is about the aver- 
age for the last five years, we have exported about 
one-thirteenth, or 7,400,000 bushels. Nearly one- 
tenth of the whole crop will be required for seed.— 
In Great Britain the estimate has been about three 
bushels of seed to the acre, but with us two bushels 
to the acre would be a fair average, for ail parts of 
the country. Now, if we should take from. the 
whole crop the amuunt required for seed and the 
amount exported, it would leave for home consump- 
tion 79,000,000 of bushels. This amount divided 
among our poptation, say 19,600,000, would give 
3 9-10th bushels to every wan, woman, and child in 
the country, But it is manifest that the consumption 
of wheat is not equal in every section, The black 
population at the South consume but little wheat, 
and the agriculturists in the New England states 
make considerable use of rye and Indian corn for 





throats cut, and then, | suppose, the question will ‘and said: Mr. Chairman, on the rising of the commii- 


bread; though the consumption of wheat is becoming 
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ear more general. As far as [ am acquaint- 
pee mn poqunenition which purchase their bread 
stuff, wheat is the principle article of consumption; 
and we may safely estimate this consumption at one 
parrel of flour or five bushels of wheat a year per 
head. This class will include the manufacturers and 
mechanies—those engaged in mining, in commerce, 
in navigation in all its forms; and, if we add to these 
those engaged in the varions professions.and callings, 
other than agriculture, and all those residing in the 
wheat-growing sections of the country, it will con- 
stitute about three-fifths or our entire population, 
and these will: consume about 58,800,000 bushels of 
wheat, leaving for the other two-fifths 20,200,000 
bushels, being about two and a half bustels per head. 
This calculation being general, will not hold good in 
every case. A soldier’s rations, for example, would 
amount to nine bushels of wheat per year, and some 
of our population engaged in the fisheries would con- 
sume as Much. Flour is also largely consumed in 
our manufactories in the form of starch and sizing. 
The manufactories at Lowell alone consume be- 
tween four and five thousand barrels of flour annu- 
ally. 

i have been thus particular, Mr. Chairman, for 
the purpose of showing that the greater part of our 
wheat is consumed at home, and that the home mar- 
ket is the great source whence the wheat growers 
derive their support. The quantity of wheat which 
we have sent abroad, for the ljast twelve or fifteen 
years, will not exceed 6 or 7 per cent. of the quanti. 
ty produced, as will be seen by the following table 
made up from the commercial documents: 
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Here sir, it will be seen that our average export of 
wheat to all foreign countries, for the last fourteen 
years, amounts to only 5,505,162 bushels: or, if we 
deduct the average imports it will amount to only 
about 5,000,000 bushels. It will also be seen that 
our exports do not keep pace with our population.— 
In 1831 we sent abroad, with a population of 13.- 
000,000, 9,441,000 bushels, being twenty-three quarts 
per head upon out population; but in 1844, with a 
population of 19,600,000, we sent abroad 7,751,000 | 
bushels, being only thirteen quarts per head. Here 
a falling off in our surplus of nearly fifty per cent. 
But as it is unfair to reason from a single year, and 
1831 being one of an unusually large crop, we will 
take an average of three years. ‘Take the years 
1331, 1832, and 1833, and we have an average ex- | 
port of 6,220,000 bushels; while the years 1841, 
1842, and 1844 give an average of 6.967,0UU bushels, 

ting an increase of eleven per cent., while our po- 
pletion has increased about thirty-three per cent. — 
~ Or the last ten years our surplus for export has not 
mereased in the ratio of our population; and the 
Same. causes which have operated for the last ten 
a Will be likely to operate for years to come.— 
€ have had, and if peace continues, shall be likely 





to have a large flood of foreign emigration to the 


country. But as these emigrants generally settle 
upon new lands, they do not, for the first year or two, 
add to the wheat product of the country. On the 
contrary, while clearing their lands and building 
their cabins, they are consumes; and constitute a 
considerable market for the grain of the West. And 
while the new wheat lands are being brought into 
the market the old wheat lands of the Atlantic states 
are becoming exhausted, and so yield a less crop.— 
It is also. true that, as population increases in the 
West, and settlements become more dense, a larger 
per cent. of the people leave the pursuit of agricul- 
ture, and engage in other callings; and hence the de- 
mand will increase as rapidly as the supply. We 
must also expect deficient crops from tine to time. 
The past year is an example of this. In some parts 
of the country the drought of the past season has 
greatly reduced the wheat crop, and the disease of 
the potato will increase the demand for wheat at 
home as well as abroad. 


1 have no disposition to undervalue the wheat 
trade of the country. Jt furnishes an important item 
in our exports. But, at the same time, I must be 
permitted to say that its importance is frequentiy ex- 
aggerated. From language which ts frequently em- 
ployed, | should be led to conclude that wheat, next 
to cotton, was the great export from the country, and 
that these, with perhaps tobacco, constituted nearly 
our whole export. But, by reference to the com- 
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overlook an important fact. 
able to export wheat at the average rate of six mil- 


countries fabrics to twice that amount. 








~~ 





$180,492 

Staves, shingles, boards, hewn timber, 
masts, spars, &c. 2,022,498 
Ail manufactnres of wood 919,100 

Naval stores, tar, pitch, rosin, and turpen- 
tine 818.692 
Ashes, pot and pearl 1,140,884 
Total $5,081,666 


- Here we have a total of more than five millions of 


manufactured articles, which in the commercial 
document are placed under the head of products of 
the forest and of the fisheries. 
ticles set down as manufactures, and we have an ex- 
port of more than thirteen millions, the product of 
our infant manufactures. 


Add these to the ar- 


I have no disposition to disparage the wheat trade 


of the country; it is an important trade, and one 


which should be cherished with the greatest care.— 
But devoiion to any cause should never lead us to 
I rejoice that we are 


lions of dollars a year; and [ rejoice also that our 
infant manufactures are able to send forth to foreign 
I am in 
favor of the corn trade of the country; and for that 
very reason | wish to inform the wheat growers that 
the propused change in the British corn laws will 
probably operate against them, and may prove high- 


mercial document from year to year, it will be seeu | ly detrimental to their interest. 


that, for fifteen years, our wheat and flour have not 
amounted to more than about one-twentieth of our 
export. That the committee may see the relative 
importance of the wheat trade, | have prepared a 
— from the commercial documents, which | will 
read: 





This summary view of certain articles of export 
shows that the value of wheat and flour sent to al! 
foreign countres for the last fourteen vears will aver- 
age $6,233,000 a year. During the same period our 


| beef and pork, including all the avarls and product 


of cattle and swine, have amounted to $2,982,000, 
and the product of the fisheries to 2,556,000; each of 
these articles boing nearly half as much as our en- 
tire exportof wheat. And even cotton piece goods 
the product of our despised manufactories, which ar 
represented as being injurious to commerce, have 
amounted, on an average, to $2,672,000, nearly half 
as much as the wheat sent from the country. But, 
if we add to cotton piece guods all other manufac- 
tures exported, we have a total of $7,987,000 annu- 
ally, being more than the value of wheat exported. 


But, sir, this is not all. I have followed the eclas- 
sification of the commercial document; but every 


gentleman acquainted with the subject knows that) 


there are articles, some of which are strictly and 
others substantially manufactured articles, which 
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>| one sixth of the whole. 
© | tain in this article is greatly overrated. For the last 





I am confident, Mr. Chairman, that there isa great 
misapprehension on this subject of trade. Some 
gentlemen seem to take it for granted that Great 
Britain is the principal, and almost the only market 
for our breadstuff. But nothing can be more false. 
I have data, drawn from the official documents of 
the government, which confute any such hypothesis. 
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Here we have the authority of the commercial 
document, made up at the treasury department, 
showing the direction of the trade in question. And 
what does it prove? Why, sir, that the total aver- 
age of the export of wheat, for the last fourteen 
years, is 5,505,000 bushels, and that the average ex- 
port to Great Britain is only 944,000, being about 
Our trade with Great Bri- 


fourteen years we have sent to England only eight 
per cent. more than to Brazil: and for the last three 


|years brazil has taken sixty per cent. more than 


England. Our trade with Canada, for a number of 
years past, has been greater than with England itself. 
For the last seven years we have sent into the Brit- 
ish North American colonies 12,586,900 bushels, and 
to England, at the same time, 7,764,600 bushels; 
showing a greater demand in Canada than in Eng- 
land by sixty-two per cent. | am aware that it will 
be said that most of the wheat which js sent into 


are not in that document. placed under the head of | Canada finds its way into Great Britain. | admit it, 


manufactures. 


ln the commercial document of the! and shall endeavor to show hereafter that, in this in- 


iast year I find the following articles, with the values | direct trade; we now enjoy a sort of monopoly by 


placed under other heads: 





the operation of the present corn laws of Great 
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Britain, but of which we should be deprived by a 
repeal of those laws. This is in fact the point to 
which I wish to call attention—the great question 
for the committee and the country to consider. 

But let us now inquire into the capacity of the 
English market. What amount of wheat, of foreign 
growth, does she consume annually? I have com- 
piled the following table from the parliamentary re- 
ports of Great Britain: 

Amount of wheat and wheat flour, in bushels, imported 

into Great Britain, for home-consumption, from 1829 

to 1343, inclusive, distinguishing foreign from colonial. 





Foreign. Colonial. Total. 

Year. Bushels. Bushels Bushels. 
1829 11,504.768 68,840 11.572,608 
1830 13,338,304 484,482 13 822 776 
1831 10,952,352 1,101,468 12,052,92u 
1832 1,510,160 1,551,880 3,062,040 
1833 10,560 661,648 672 208 
1834 2,320 517,472 519,829 
1835 960 227,440 228,400 
1836 8 360 232,496 240.856 
1837 1,686,176 293,000 1,979,176 
1838 14,550,624 237,176 14,787,800 
1839 21,592 848 101,936 21,693,784 
1840 18,291,096 910,392 19,201,488 
1841 19,105,264 2,076,808 21,182,072 
1842 22,202,512 1,714,648 23,917,160 
1843 7,586,472 1,953,912 9,540,384 
Average. 9,489,518 703,911 10,964,896 





Here it will be seen that, for the last fifteen years, 
the average import into Great Britain is 10.964 896 
bushels. It will also be seen, by an inspection of the 
table, that her demand has been exceedingly varia- 
ble, ranging from 228,400 to 23,917,100 bushels.— 
Nor is this all. In 1835 and 1836, she actually ex. 
poried a large amount to this and other countries.— 

n price, too, there has been a great fluctuation. In 
1835, the average price of wheat in Great Britain 
was $1 07, and in 1839, $1 92 per bushel. But not 
to rely upon single years. In 1829, °30, and 31, she 
imported, on an average, 12,482,700 bushels; in 
1834, °35, and °36, an average of only 329.900; and | 
in 1840. °41, and °42, an average of 21,434,000.— | 
From this view of the subject, it will be seen that 
but little dependence can be plaved upon that mar- 
ket. At one time she requires a considerable supply 
of foreign grain: at another she raises more than she 
consumes. In 1836, °37, and °38, she supplied us 
with an average of 445,403 bushels a year, direct; 
and we obtained nearly half as much more from her 
Canadian possessions. The demand of the English 
market is not only fluctuating, but, as a general | 
truth, we may say that her supply at home is gaining | 
upon her dewand, rather than otherwise. In 1829, | 
930 and °31, with a population of about 23,000,000, | 
she consumed, as we have already seen, an average | 
of 12,482.70) bushels; and in 1843, with a popula. | 
tion of about 27,000,000, she consumed 9,540,300 | 
bushels of foreign wheat. | 


Tooke, an experienced English writer, informs us 
that, from 1832 to 1838, the crops in Great Britain 
and Ireland were so abundant that wheat was fed | 
out to cattle, sheep, and swine, and even used for dis- | 
tillation. This induced the farmer to sow less; and, | 
for several succeeding years, the winters were un- | 
favorable for the crops, and the season of harveat | 
was unpropitious, so as to increase the demand for | 
foreign grain. Every man acquainted with English | 
agriculture knows that great improvements are con. | 
stantly taking place in her wmode of cultivation.— | 
Bogs and swanufps are being reclaimed, barren hill- | 
sides are being converted into fruitful fields, and her | 
waste places are being made to blossom like the | 
rose. She has also adopted au improved mode of | 
seeding. Until quite recently, the wheat growers | 
were in the habit of sowing about three bushels of | 
grain to the acre. But Drummond, a lute English | 
writer, says that, by the introduction of a new ma- | 
chine for sowing wheat, which distributes the grain 
equally over the whole surface of the ground, they 
have found that a less quantity of seed will answer 
equally well; and that this improvement alone will 
save to the United Kidgdom five or six millions of 
bushels, and thus supply at Jeast one-third of her de- 
ficiency. Under these circumstances, it is not pro- | 
bable that her demand for foreign grain will materi- | 
ally increase. Her own supply will increase with at 
demand. The means of the mass of her people are | 











limited; and we cannot expect that, under any cir- | 
cumstances, she will take a quantity of foreign grain | 


much, if any, larger (han she does at present. 

But suppose that her demand increases, where 
will she obtain her supply? Where has she obtain- 
ed it in years pas? Ju 1841, 1842, and 1843, when 
she made her largest importations, averaging 18,- 
300,000 bushels, or about 54,000,000 for three years, 
her supply was obtained from the following nations 
in the proportion: 





Importation of wheat into Great Britain from the princi- 
pal wheat countries for 1841, 1842, and 1843, in 
bushels, together with the sum total from each country. 

Countries. 1841. 1842. 1843. Total. 

Russia 498.205 1.824,688 269,368 2,592,261 

Denmark 1,915.279 617,656 565.248 3,098,183 


Prussia 7,134,400 5.938.065 5,311,000 18,383,465 
Germany 5.295.674 1,626 172 1,027,224 7,949,070 
Holland 815964 73,970 6.864 896.507 


5.889 ,280 
5,805,037 


6,853,548 


France 1,643 932 4,216,100 29 248 
Italy & Isl. 901,600 4,878,597 24,840 
N. Ameri’n 

Colonies 2.333.354 3.729 690 2.790.504 
U. States 1,107.840 1,195,873 749,601 3,053,278 
All other 


countries 866,859 1,816,340 272,407 2,955,606 


Here, sir, we have a view of the demand and sup. 
ply of the English market for three successive years. 
And does it appear that that that market is to be re- 
garded as ours? And is the United States the only 
country on which Great Britain is to depend for her 
breadstuff? A glance at this table wiil show at once 
that our supply, when compared with that of the 
continent, dwindles almost to insignificance. Russia 
supplies nearly as much as the United States; Den- 
mark a trifle more; Prussia more than six times as 
much; Germany and Holland nearly three times as 
much, France and Italy each nearly twice as much; 
and British North American colonies more than 
twice as much as this boasted granary of the world. 
To show the relative importance of our trade to G. 
Britain, it is barely necessary to say that of every 
hundred bushels sent to the English market, we sup- 
ply only five. 

We have seen that the importations of wheat into 
Great Britain have been exceedingly fluctuating, 
ranging from 228,000 to 23,917,000 bushels. A fair 
estiinate of the English demand, for a term of years 
to come, may, | think, be put down at 15,000,000 
bushels annually. And where will she obtain her 
supply? From the United States? Why have they 
not supplied that market in years past? Will it be 
said that the corn laws have operated against us?— 
But those Jaws have been general in their operation. 
Why have not these restrictions operated against the 
nations on the continent? The thirty-three millions 
of bushels brought from the north, during the three 
years, and the twelve millions from the south of Eu 
rope, have been subjected to the same duty as the 
three millions from the United States. And if they 
can supply more than nine tenths of the wheat un 
der the present law, they can do the saine under a 
less restricted dispensation, or a system of perfect 
free trade. 


I say, sir, for years to come, we may fairly esti- 
mate the demand in Great Britain at 15,000,000 of 
bushels annually; and, judging from the past, we 
may say that the United States will supply 1,000,060, 
and the continent the other 14,000,000. And there 
can be no doubt but that the continent can furnish 
that supply, and even more if it were required. In 
1840 the British government called upon their con- 
suls, at some of the principal marts of the corn 
trade, to inform them what amount of grain could be 
sent to the English market in case the English duty 
were reduced to a nominal sum. ‘The substance of 
their replies will be seen in the following table, sub- 
mitted, with their report, to parliament in 154]: 

St. Petersburgh 1,540,000 bushels. 

ia) 





Liebau 240,000 
Warsaw 2 400,000 " 
Odessa 1,200,000 * 
Stockholm 8,000 * 
Dantzie 2,520,000 ‘* 
Konigsburg 520,000 ‘* 
Siettsic 2,000,000 as 
Memel 47,712 a6 
Hamburg 4.304.000 * 
Elsinore 1,400,000 6 
Palermo 1.600.000 “ 
17,779,712 


From these twelve ports it appears that a supply 
of 17,779,700 bushels of wheat could be obtained 
annually; and it further appears that 7,298,000 bush. 
els of rye. 6 820,500 bushels of barley, and 6,445, 
700 bushels of oats could be supplied. In this list is 
not included Riga, Rotterdam, Antwerp, and several 
other important ports for the corn trade. Jn answer 
to the inquiry whether the quantity could be in- 
creased if there were a steady demand in Great Bri- 
tain, the consul at St. Petersburgh says: ‘*There are 
| extensive tracts of land ip the provinces that now sup 
| ply St. Petersburgh, which would no doubt be brought 
| into cultivation were a steady and certain market for 
| wheat opened in this place. In years of abundanee 
the quantity which could be exported would be three 
| Limes as great as is stated in the table.” From Riga 

the consul writes: “When the foreign demand is 





luga, and Orel send supplies to Riga. 


sufficiently early for exportation the same year; ang 


neighborhood of some other of the Baltic ports.»_ 
From Memel the reply is: ‘In four or five year, 
about a fourth more of grain will be cultivated.»_ 
From Warsaw the answer is, “that the quantity o 
wheat grown in Poland has increased considerab| 
for the last six years, and the production might n, 
doubt be further gradually increased if there were, 
steady demand for foreign corn in England.” Ty, 
consul from Elsinore reports as follows: ‘In case of 
a steady and regular demand in England for foreig, 
corn, the quantity produced in Denmark, wow); 
without difficulty, and in a short space of time 
materially increased.” 

Thus it appears that the nations upon the Balti; 
can, in addition to the seventeen or eighteen million 
of bushels of wheat set down in the table, contr. 
bute a still further supply. One of the great diff. 
culties under which the north of Europe has labor. 
ed is the want of communication with the Baltic.— 


The consuls, in their statements, frequently allude — 


to the fact that large sections of wheat lands in the 
interior are neglected for the want of cheap ani 
ready communication with the seaports. But this 
difficulty is fast being removed. The numerous plan 
for railroads which have been adopted in Russia, 
Germany, and all the northern and interior states, 
will bring Jarge quantities of wheat lands int 
cultivation, and so enables them to supply a stil 
larger amount of grain, should the English marke 
require it. 


]t also appears by returns made to parliament tha 
the English East India possessions supply a portion) — 
of her breadstuff. In 1842 they sent to England 170;| ~ 


000 bushels of wheat, and as the business intercours 
increases the supplies will increase. 





The principa| | 
wheat districts are too remote from the ports to en. | 
able the farmers to get their corps to the marke, _ 
therefore, they cannot profit so decidedly by the o.! 4 al 
currence of a bad harvest in England as those in th, — 












From this glance at the subject it appears that the 


whole demand of the English market could be sup} 


plied, and more than supplied, from the eastern con. 
tinent. 
bushel, there would, in ordinary cases, be no lack of 
grain for the English market. But we are told that 
the repeal of the English corn laws would increas 


the consumption, and hence a larger quantity woull F 
As a general ruleip 


be required in that market. 
reduction of price will increase the consumption of 
an article, and this principle will apply to the sub 
ject before us as well as to any other. But stil 
there are causes which will, in my estimation, tend 
to counteract this effect. If the price of wheati 
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redi.ced in Great Britain, as her dependence is mait-F 


ly upon her own crops, it will tend to reduce they 
price of labor, and hence diminish the ability ol P_ 


the laboring classes to purchase. This may ope 


rate to the full amount of the reduction, ‘and so pre § 


vent any increased consumption. Any thing which 


business necessarily produces a diminished cot 
sumption. The price of wheat depends upon many 
causes other than the operation of enactments. /1 
1842 Sir Robert Peel adopted an important change 
in the corn laws of the kingdom, a change by whic! 
the duties were reduced at once about one-half— 
This law took effect in April, 1842, and yet in the 
first entire year after this change had taken place, 
(viz. in 1843,) the import of wheat feli off mort 
than one-half, the import of 1843 being only 9,540; 
000 bushels, while the average importation for tht 
three years preceding this change of the law wai 
20,692,000 bushels. I do wot suppose that this fall 
ing off in 1843 was produced by the reduction o! 
duties, but this example clearly shows that the 
quantity of foreign grain consumed in Great Bre 
tain is controlled by laws more efficient thanthe cor 
laws. Judging from this experiment, we have 1 
reason to believe that the opening of her ports woul 
have any considerable effect upon the demand !0t 
foreign grain. 

I have, I trust, clearly shown that the eastern co” 
tinent bas the physical ability of supplying the Eng: 
lish market with breadstuffs. And what is thei 
financial ability? Can the nations upon the Baltic 
afford their grain in the Enghsh market as low % 
the United States? This is the great question to be 
decided. I have taken pains to satisfy myself up?" 
this subject, and | have come to the conclusion ae 
they can undersell us in that market, In the fr 
place, we see that they do so at present, when {h? 
corn laws operate equally upon them and up0 
us. So long as the laws are equally applicable © 
them and us, it matters not whether the duty !s nig 
or low, or whether there is any duty at all. Isay th 
they undersell us now, as appears by the fact th 





very urgent, the distant provinces of Smolensk, Ka- 


they supply fourteen times as much as the U. States 
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- The following table will show the prices of wheat 
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incina) el in the principal marts of trade on thecon- 
ten - per a 1830 to 1843, inclusive: 
narke; | pyears. » Danteic, Hamburg. Am’dam. Antpt. Oddessa. 
he oc! | 1831 118 ) 19 115 107 71 
in the 93932 93 90 1 10 90 62 
ts." 1833 83 70 89 55 61 
year, 1834 70 67 66 50 17 
ed.»_ 835 61 65 76 63. 57 
tity of 836 70 79 76 70 52 
lerably 4837 aaron 3 si 9950 
were, 839 96 8115 133 «1 37 79 
> Thy 240 1 07 1 30 1ll 148 71 
case of 41 1 23 99 109 145 74 
foreigy 842 1 10 1 il 1 Il 95 65 
woul; 99843 76 82 78 76 48 
he. Average 91 90 99 98 64 
: Balti) 9 Here we have the prices of wheat, at five great 
Nillion  gnarts of the wheat trade, fer fourteen years, show- 
contr. . gpg a general average of 88 cents per bushel. 
at dif. | The prices at our seaports during the same period 
labor. gun as follows: 
itic.. Jn 1830 $1 15 In 1837 $1 83 
allude 9 1831 1 18 1838 1 54 
sinth | 1832 1 16 1839 1 42 
ap and 1833 113 1840 1 10 
Sut this 1834 1 03 1841 1 03 
18 plan 1835 119 1842 1 16 
Russia 1836 1 44 1343 1 00 
states The general average of the aforenamed prices 1s 
ids into 1 25, being 37 cents more than the average per 
a stil]  spushel at the aforementioned ports on the Black Sea 
marke nd Baltic. This shows demonstratively that, in 
“Phe first cost of the grain, we are not able to come 
ent th “Gpto competition with our transatlantic wheat 
- ea growers. And how is it with reference to freight? 
tt, By offical documents laid before parliament it ap- 
Bela ears that the freight on the highest calculation, can- 


ot exceed, On an average, 13 cents per bushel. By 
‘the reports of the Hon. Mr. Ellsworth commissioner 
‘pf patents, laid before congress in 1843, where he 





be sup} “dxamines this subject somewhat minutely, it ap- 
“ps Col § “pears that the average freight from New York to 
nck 4 Liverpool is 35 or 36 cents per cwt. We cannot esti- 


ate Jess than 50 pounds per bushel? and hence the 


elim eight must amount to 17 or 18 cents per bushel.— 
i wonll he difference in the freight and first cost would 
H nie 6 ake a balance against us of 41 cents per bushel.— 
ntion off puts #8 the year 1837 was one of uncommonly high 
the sub E prices in'this country, | will omit that year in my 
But stil "estimate, which we reduce this balance down to 
ough “about 36 cents; and from this 1 will deduct, for the 
2% ti | Sifference of exchange, 10 cents, which will bring 
*s oat oy he difference down to 26 cents per bushel. 
duce the The English consul, writing from Odessa, at the 
ability of lose of 1842, says: ‘Under present circumstances, 
nay opt} extraordinary low freight and favorable exchange, a 
d so pref shipment of the best wheat could now be made and 
1g which Be “Melivered in England on ihe following terms, viz: 
1e ability. s. d. 
a ralyzes irst cost 22 6 per quarter. 
red corm Wharge of loading 25 do. 
on many eight 67 do. 
ents. Ing #"SUrance and factorage in England 4 0 do. 
it change Keim: 
by which ao Total 35 6 do.” 
e-half-— ‘This reduced to our currency would amount to 97 
st in the ents per bushel delivered in England. And in 1843 
»n place, sere wasa still further reduction; so that wheat 
off more tom the Baltic could be delivered in England with- 
jy 9,540; but duty at 87 cents, and from the Black Sea at 78 
for the fe © 80 cents per bushel—a price much less than our 
jaw wai fe “heat could be purchased at in our own ports. 
this fall: his, as it appears to me, is a just and fair view 
uction of bf the subject. But it may be said that I have 
that the Her oved too much. Andif the argument be sound, 
reat Bri Hi *¢ cannot send any grain to Great Britain. But 
1’the corn very practical man knows, that, between two great 
have 00 Be °°"mercial nations, an article will be exported from 
rts would H"e to the other, when the prices in the two coun- 
mand fot ‘les seem to forbid. The wheal that we have sent 
Pipes to Great Britain is, to a considerable extent, 
stern com elt of accidental causes. A merchant is in- 
the Eng i led abroad, and must send forth something to 
js theif anaaye his debt, and, not being able to meet the 
he Baltic Spe in specie, he sends forth a quantity of flour. 
as Jow a vessel is going out with a full cargo, and will 
tion to be si gain fora mere trifle. Or, a speculator has a 
self upot nine amount of flour on hand, bought perhaps on 
usion th? 5 months, and is obliged to send it out at a sacri- 
n the first of a Qur grain goes to England mainly in the shape 
when the over an by which a saving of 10 or 15 per cent. 
and up Fan. © export of wheat is realized. These are 
cable  B. é‘ auses, more than any thing else, which enables 
ity ishigh B ° Supply the English market to the small extent 
[say that BOW do. Ask our merchants who have had expe- 


“lence in this trade, and they will generally tell you 








that it is a precarious business, and one in which 
much more has been lost than made. 

But gentlemen seem to suppose that the repeal of 
the corn laws will give a new impulse to this trade. 
But how is this. On what principle, I demand, do 
they base their calculations. If these laws are mo- 
dified or repealed it will be done by a general law, 
applicable alike to all nations. The present law 
imposes no inore duty upon wheat from the United 
States than upon the wheat of the Baltic. Sup- 
pose those duties are reduced one-half, or annulled 
entirely, the north of Europe will enjoy ali the ad- 
vantages of these changes as well as we. The 
scarcity of grain in Europe, the partial failure of 
the wheat crop, and the disea-e among the potatoes, 
enable us at the present time to send forth an unno- 
suial quantity. But itis unsafe to reason froin a single 
year. In 1837, as we have already seen, we import- 
ed 4,000,000 bushels of wheat in the United States; 
and, were we to reason from that year we should be 
compelled to adinit that we could not raise our own 
breadstuff. If we would reason correctly on sub 
jects such as this we must take a succession of 
years into the account: and, if we do this, we 
shall, I think, at once perceive that a modification of 
the English corn jaws would not benefit us at all. 


We have had practical illustration of this princi- 
ple. As I have before said, the modification of the 
English corn laws in 1842 did not increase the de- 
mand for grain in Great Britain; on the contrary, 
in the first entire year after the reduction, the im- 
portation into Great Britain fell off more than one- 
half. And how was it with our export to that mar- 
ket? The reduction in 1842 was about equal to 
the whole of the present duty; and Sir Robert 
Peel does not propose to take off all the duty 
at present. [f the proposed reduction is to ope- 
rate so much in our favor, we may expect to find 
that the greater reduction in 1842 proved a great 
blessing to the United States. And how was it with 
that modification. 

I will tell you, Mr. Chairman. The reduction 
took place in April, 1842, and, falling in the midst 
‘of the commercial year, I have no means of deter- 
mining its effect upon our exports for that year; 1 
will, therefore, throw that year out of the account, 
and take the two years preceding and the two suc. 
ceeding 1842. In the two preceding, viz: 1840 and 
1841, we exported to Great Britain an average of 
2,390,000 bushels a year; but, in the two succeed. 
ing, viz: 1843 and 1844, we exported only an ave- 
rage of 464,800 bushels a year. But, sir, as 1 wish 
to do perfect justice to the subject, | readily admit 
that. by a change in our commercial year, the year | 
1843 consisted of only nine months; I wish, there- | 
fore, to add to it another quarter, so as to make it | 
of the usual length. But, if we add one-third to the | 
imports of that year, soas to make up four quarters | 
or twelve months, we shall bave even then an ave- | 
rage for the two years of only 476,700 bushels a | 
year, which is in fact Jess than one fiith of the ave 
rage export of the two years preceding the modifi- 
cation of the English corn laws. 1am not superfi- | 
cial enough to ascribe this falling off of our export 
of wheat to the reduction of the British duties; but 
the case before us shows incontestably that our 
wheat trade with England is governed by laws more 
efficient, more controjling than any rate of duty.— 
Is it not, then perfectly preposterous to main- 
lain that*the partial reduction or prospective re- 
peal of the British duty ypon wheat will of necessi- 
ty enable us to send more of our breadstuff to that | 
kingdom? 














think, see any just cause fur believing that we shall 
gain materially in the direct trade, it must be per 
fectly obvious that we shall lose in an indirect trade 
with Great Britain. Our best, and in fact our prin- 
cipal trade with the mother country in the article in 
question has been through Canada. For the last 
seven years we have sent into Canada 12,586,802 
bushels of wheat, while our direct trade to England 
at the same time has amounted to only 7,764,588 
bushels, being sixty-two per cent. more to Canada 
than to England. Or, if we take the last three years 
we have sent into Canada 6,325,607 bushels, and into 


we have sent so much to England through Canada 
is equally obvious. Our wheat which goes into 
Canada is, after being manufactured into flour, ad- 
mitted into Great Britain on the colonial duty, 
which is much less than her duty on wheat or flour 
direct from this country. I have examined the Eng- 
lish tables of actual duties paid during each week 
of 1843, and [I find the mean difference between the 
duty actually paid on colonial and foreign wheat to 
be fourteen shillings the quarter, or thirty-three 
cents the bushel. All the wheat, therefore, which 
we send through Canada, is admitted into the Eng- 
lish market on terms more favorable by thirty- 
three cents a bushel, than the wheat which we 
we send direct. From this, however, we must 
take the Canadian duty of the average of eight cents 
per bush. which reduces the sum to twenty-five cents, 

Now this advantage of twenty-five cents per 
bushel, this monopoly of the colonial trade which we 
enjoy, and of which the north of Europe is deprived of 
what enables us tosend more there than two-thirds of 
our export of wheatto Great Britain. But repeal the 
corn laws of England, and we are deprived of this 
monopoly, and are brought directly into competition 
with the great wheat growing eountries on the Bal- 
tic, where the agricultural lavorers can be obtained 
for from eight pence toa shilling a day, and board 
themselves. Are the independent yeomanry of the 
west prepared to yield all the beneflis oi the Canada 
trade, and thus lose two-thirds of the market which 
they now enjoy? Are they willing to be brought 
into competition with the down trodden Poles and 
serfs of Russia, and so be compelled to Jabor for 
fifteen or twenty cents per day? Would devotion to 
party. or the satisfaction of following out the delu- 
sive theory of free trade, reconcile them to a condi- 
tion so degraded? [If they possess the independent 
spirit of freemen—if they are Americans—-they will 
spurn such an idea. 


But Mr. Secretary Walker, whose devotion to 
British interests has been complimented in that coun- 
try by the publication of his report, would have us 
understand that the opening of the British ports to 
our grain would be a great blessing to this country. 
But on what principle does he found his theory?— 
What facts does he adduce to sustain his position-— 
None whatever. He asks us to believe, but furnishes 
us with no evidence to sustain our faith. In this 
respect he deals less fairly with us than Lord Ash- 
burton himself. Ata meeting at Winchester, Janu- 
ary 19, 1846, Lord Ashburton, when speaking on 
this very subject, said that “protection had existed 
in England from the days of the Plantagenets, whilst 
the whole line of country opposite to us on the con- 
tinent—France, Belgium, Holland, and Prussia— 
indeed almost every country in the world—monar- 
chial Europe as wellas republican America—had 
its protective laws and regulations.” ‘it was clear 
that, in the event of a recurrence of difficulties, her 
(America’s) first step would be again to shut her 
ports against us—in which case the supply from 
America would undoubtedly fail us. But the supply 
must not be expected from America; and we could 
not have a better proof of this than the fact that at 
this moment American corn could come here. from Ca- 
nada at a duty of four shillings; and yet, if the returns 
were examined, it would be found that nine-leuths of the 


foreign corn in England was from the Baltic, though the 


duty on the corn from ils shores was fifleen shillings a 
quarter. This was entirely owing to the Jow price of 
labor in the north of Europe.” 


Here Lord Ashburton, more frank than the Ame- 


| rican secretary, admits that the United States would 
But, sir, though no intelligent gentleman can, I | not derive any benefit from the proposed change in 


the laws. Speaking on this subject in parliament, 
on the 29th of January, Lord Ashburton said: “The 


British farmer must not have his hands tied behind 


him. Did he meet the foreigner on equal terms?— 
The farmer on the shores of the Baltic had his la- 
bor at six pence a day to compete with the farmer 
of this country, (England,) with his labor at two 
shillings a day. It required no skill in political eco- 
nomy to discover that these two parties did not meet 
on equal terms.” 

These remarks in parliament would apply with ad- 
ditional force in congress. If the British farmer, 





England 2,097,598 bushels, being more than three 
times a8 much into Canada as into England. Here | 
are facts which no speculations can bend—which no 
theories cau annul. 

The questions which now 
our consideration are these: Why have we sent so 
little to Engiand direct? And why so much to Eng- 
land through Canada? The answer to each of these 
questions is obvious. In our direct trade we come 
in competition with the north of Europe, and the 
low price of labor enables them to undersell us in 
the English market. ‘This is the reason, and the 
only satisfact ,ry reason, why our direct trade with 
England has been so small. And the reason why 





| 


present themselves for | 


'whose labor costs him two shillings a day, cannot 


compete with the farmer on the Baltic, whose labor 

eosts him six pence, how can the farmer in the Unit- 

ed States, whose labor is worth four shillings a day, 

compete with the cheap labor of the Baltic? Lord 

| Ashburton warns the pecple of England of their dan- 

| ger, but the advocate of British interests in this coun- 
try would lead us blindly into the very jaws of this 
ruinous competition. 

But, sir, this isnotall. The very policy which 
would destroy the most important branch of our 
wheat trade, viz: that through Canada, would, at 

the same time, greatly impair our market at home. 
|The best and the surest market for the wheat grow- 
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er is found in the manufacturing districts in our 
country. This home market is near at hand, is not 
disturbed by ruinous foreign competition, is not sub- 
ject to that fluctuation which has ever character 
ized the British market, and is, in fact; the principal 
market for our breadstuff. With our present pro- 
tective policy, this market is constantly increasing. 
Sir Robert Peel has justly said that the revenue and 
the demand, and the price of labor and all commo- 
dities, seemed to depend upon the general prosperi- 
ty of the country more than upon any particular le- 
gislation. Our present policy tends to produce that 
general prosperity, and so creates a demand for the 
agricultural products of the United States. The 
demand for wheat in this country is constantly in- 
creasing. ‘Thousands who, ten years ago, made rye 
and Indian corn their principal breadstuff, now 
consume a large quantity of wheat. The state 
of Massachusetts alone consumes about three times 
as much wheat, the growth of other states, as 
we send to England direct, and the New England 
states more than our entire export to all foreign coun- 
tries. 

Lest this position should be thought extravagant, 
let me present in as brief a manner as I may, some 
of the facts on which this calculation is based. The 
present population of Massachusetts may safely be 
estimated at 815,000. More than half of our entire 
population are engaged in other callings than agri- 
culture; and to those thus employed I give one bar- 
relof flour, or five bushels of wheat per head.— 
This estimate cannot be considered extravagant.— 
Those engaged directly or indirectly in manufac- 
tures and the mechanic arts, in trade and commerce 
in ali its varities, in navigation in all its forms, in 
the fisheries, of all kinds, and those employed in the 


home market, which the grain growers now enjoy. 
Let our present policy be abandoned, and the surplus 
of Europe be thrown in upon us, and the balance of 
trade will soon be turned against us; in which case 
our specie wil] be sent abroad, our currency will be 
deranged, and all the evils we experienced a few 
years since will return. Individual enterprise wilt 
be paralyzed, our imports will fall off from our ina- 
bility to purchase, and the government will be bank: 
rupt as it was in 1841 and 1842. These are the evils 
which the proposed policy will, in my estimation 
bring in its train. ‘ 


But we shall be to!d that Great Britain has set us 
a noble example, and we, as a free people, should 
follow it. But what is the example which Great 
Britain has set? She* has consulted her own inte- 
rest, and proposes to make such a modification of 
her policy as is, in the estimation of her ministry, 
best suited to her present condition and the condition 
of the world. She sees that her corn laws have ex- 
cluded the wheat of Germany and Prussia, and have 
driven them into manufacturing. She sees that, 
instead of being her customers, they are beginning 
to become her competitors for the markets of the 
world, and she wishes to arrest their progres3.. She 
sees, also, in the United States a great and powerful 
rival, and she wishes to embrace the present oppor- 
tunity to check our growth and impair our -prospe- 
rity. She regards the present moment as peculiar- 
ly favorable to strike the fatal blow. She beholds 
in our chief magistrate a leaning to a compromise 
policy which is well suited to her condition, but 
illy adapted to our own. She finds in the secretary 
of the treasury an advocate of her interests, and she 
greets him with ‘‘well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant.” 














Jearned professions and as teachers—these with their 
families and dependents, would constitute at Jeast | 
420,000 of our population, and would consume aj} 
barrel of flour per head. The other 395,000 em- | 
ployed in agriculture may be assumed (o consume | 
a half barrel per head, which will give 197,000 bar- | 
rels—making a total of 617,000 barrels of flour. — 
Flour is also used in considerable quantities in man- | 
ufactures. These is used in Lowell alone, for 
starch and sizing, at least 4,000 barreis annually, | 
which may be considered as one fourth of the amount 
consumed in the state for like purposes. The quan- 
tity thus eonsumed, when added to that used as 
breadstuff, would make the entire consumption 633 
000 barrels, or 3,165,000 bushels. This estimate is 
fully sustained by the imports into the state. There 
was brought into Boston, in 1845, 730,133 barrels of 
flour; and, although one half of this may have been 
reshipped or sent to Maine and New Hampshire, 
the flour brought into Salem, New Bebford, Fall 
River, and other smaller ports, and by the several 
railroads, will make up the deficiency. The rail- 
road from Albany to Buston in 1844 distributed with- 
in the interior of the state, of flour brought from 
Albany, 144,754 barrels. There was also brought 
into Boston, from other states, in 1845, 2,371,406 
bushels of Indian corn, 548,583 bushels of oats, 
24,184 bushels of rye, and 65,530 bushels of shorts. 
Nearly the whole of this was consumed in the state, 
and large quantities of the same kinds of grain were 
brought into the state at other points. 


I have no means of knowing the amount consumed 
in the other New England states, but, as their popu: 
Jation is about 1,600,000, it will be safe to give 
them, upon an average, three bushels per heau, 
which will make a consumption of 4,800,000 bush- 
els a year. This added to the consumption of Mas- 
sachusetts, will give a total of 7,965,000 bushels, 
being at least a half a million more than our ave- 
rage export to all foreign nations. 1 have estimated 
the consumption of the New England states, other 
than Massachusetts, at considerably Jess per head 
than my own state; because, with the exception of 
Rhode Island, they are more agricultural, and be- 
cause they raise a greater proportion of wheat from 
their own soil. This estimate may not be entirely 
accurate, but [ am confident that it cannot be far 
from the truth, 

But manufactures are not by any means confined 
to New England. New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and several other states, are deeply engag- 
ed in them; and ali these manufacturing establish- 
ments furnish so many markets for the wheat grow- 
ers. If the repeal of the corn laws should cut off 
our trade through Canada, we should have a surplus 
which would reduce the price, aod so injure the 
grain growing interest. Nay, if our duly on foreign 
wheat were repealed, the eastern states would, when 
the crops are good in Europe, receive & portion ol 
their supply from the Baltic. And if our present 
protective policy 18 to be bartered for a repeal of 
the corn laws, and large quantities of British goods 
are to be thrown into our market, it will prostrate 
many of our manufactures, and thereby destroy the 


' cultural interests of this country, why does she not 
| abate her twelve hundred per cent. duly upon Ame- 


*” | rate? 


But if gentleman suppose that Great Britain has 
any special reference to the welfare of any other 
nation, let them undeceive themselves. All her pro- 
posed changes have relerence to her own prosperity. 
She takes the duty off from American cotton, not to 
benefit our colton growers, but to enable her own 





manufactures to compete more successfully with the 
manufactures of this country for our market and the 


lother markets into which our manufactures have | 


found their way. If she wishes to promote the azgri- 


| rican tobacco, and suffer 1t to come in at a moderate 
No nation looks more carefully to her own 
‘interests than Great Britain, and no one legislates 
| more understandingly. Her agriculture and :nanu- 
'factures have been carried to the highest port of 
perfection; and, seeing herself in advance of the 
uations, she now proposes free trade, with the full 
'eonviction that she will prove more than a match 
for them in such an unequal contest. She has built 
herself up by her navigation act, and other restric- 
| tive measures, and now she proposes a partial aban- 
donment of that policy and kindly invites other na- 
tions to give up the very policy which has made her 
| what sheis. Free trade with such a nation would 
| be like intercourse between the wolf and the lamb. 
/To the one it might prove beneficial, but to the 
| other it would be death. Free trade, in fact, never 
' can exist between nations situated so differently as 
ithe United States and Great Britain. If both nations 
ishould model their revenue laws after the same 
| standard, the trade between us would not be “free 
} and equal.” 
| of interest, the cheapness of her labor, the advanced 
state of her manufactures, waquid give her an advan- 
lage over us. You must make all things equal at 
| home by equivalents and balances, before any two 
| nations can have a system o! commercial intercourse 
| which will be strictly reciprocal and equally productive 
| of the prosperity of both. 

I do not intend to censure Great Buiitain for the 
new policy which she proposes. She is the guardian 
of her own interests, and will see that they are well 
protected. In fact, | consider her example as wor- 
thy of our imitation. She conforms to her condi- 
tion, and it becomes us toconform to ours. The 
| cheapness of capital and the low price of labor in 
that kingdom are the great characteristics, so far as 
this question is concerneu; and, In order to meet her 
on equal ground, our independenf laborers must con- 
| sent to come down to the low standard of ‘tne half- 
| starved labor of Evgland. They must be content 
\to labor for from thirty to filty cents per day and 

board themselves. But are they willing to do 1?— 
| Will the free-born citizens of America consent to 
degradation like this? J trust they willnot. The 
| glory of our country consists in the fact that here 
,**the laborer is worthy of bishire.” The great mass 
en our people are born to no other inheritance than 








the privilege which our country holds out to every 
industrious man o! obtaining a comiortadle living by 
the fruit of his own toil; and he is a freeman, in- 


Her accumulated capital, her low rate | 


—~— 


sciousness that he can sustain himself by his own 


hands, and that well directed industry will enabl. 
him to-provide for the maintenance of his family 
and the education of his children, more than any 
thing else, gives character to an American, and 
makes him what he was designed to be by his Crea. 
tor—a man. 

But if we are to adopt the principle of free trade, 
the manly and independent character of our laborers 
must be given up; and they must content themselves 
with dragging out a miserable existence in poverty 
and-wretchedness. This, after all, is the great ob. 


jection to the policy which has been gecommended, 


The rich man needs no sympathy. His wealth wil; 
give him consequence in any staté of society; and g 
change, such as free trade will bring upon us, would 
increase the relative value of his treasures. Bring 
the laborer down to'the English standard, reduce 
his wages to the low level of the old world, and you 
put.him completely into the power of the capitalists 
of the country. Such a change would break up our 
small manufacturing establishments, and turn many 
an honest laborer out. of employ. But the Lowel! 
manufactories would go on; the price of labor would 
be reduced; and, having no competition, ‘these 
wealthy establishments would continue to make fair 
dividends. The south and west would suffer most. 
Their infant manufactures would be prostrated; but 
the older and more skilful establishments of New 
England would survive. Their currency would be 
deranged, but the accumulated wealth in the eastern 
states would supply them with a sound circulating 
medium. Born to toil, the hardy sons of New Eng- 
land would put forth their energy and enterprise; 
and by that industry and frugality which they are 
distinguished, they would obtain a comfortable live. 
lihood;they would have ‘bread enough and to spare,” 
while their brethren, in some other sections of the 
country, ‘‘would perish with hunger.” New Eng. 
land desires no change. She believes that our pre- 
sent policy is best adapted to the interests of the 
whole country. Being laborers ourselves, our sym- 
pathies are with those who eat their bread in the 
sweat of their brows. We adhere to our presetit 
policy, because the interest of labor requires it; be- 
cause a change would fall heaviest upon those who 
have no capital but their own hands. But if a 
change must cone—if the prosperity of the coun- 
try must be stricken down, the sons of the Pilgrims, 
enured to toil and familiar with hardships, will {urn 


| their attention to theic ice and their granite, and con- 


vert them inio bread. If folly must prevail in our 
national councils, and the storm of adversity ensues, 
they will endeavor to brave the tempest; and, though 
they have no desire to *‘ride upan the whirlwind,” 
they will, as far as in them lies, so “direct the storm” 
that its pitiless peltings may fall upon other heads 
than their own. 
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SHIP BUILDING IN THE Unirep States. The Wash: 


| ington letter of the N. Y. Evening Gazelle has the fol- 


luwing table stating the number and tonnage of vessels 
built in the United States for the year ending Sept. 30ih, 
1344, aud September 30:h, 1545. We strike off the frac- 
tional tonnage and give it in round numbers, at the same 
time remarking that Ohio includes steamers built on the 
Ohno river as well as other vessels put in commission on 
the lakes, and that the district of Michigan embraces 
every thing beyond the Maumee Bay westward, includ- 
ing LMinvis, Wisconsin, Indiana, hence the Jarge array ol 
figures Opposite that state, 





13845. 1844. 
--— s er—r sF oo eon 
| Slaies. No. ves. Ton'ge. No. ves. Ton'ge. 
Maine, 140 31,106 96 20,200 
New Hampshire 5 2,501 3 756 
Massachusetts 115 35,962 43 9 535 
Rhode Island 8 1,621 7 2,814 
Connecticut 2z 2,608 25 2,914 
New York 230-29 343 18h 21, 519 
New Jersey 64 4,465 21 1,332 
Pennsylvania 178 15,819 141 13,070 
Delaware 9 670 8 936 
Maryland 66 7,257 55 5,415 
Dist. of Columbia 15 416 31 85! 
Virginia 14 2,057 10 718 
North Carolina 14 860 12 587 
South Carolina 2 102 7 o 
Georgia 1 73 i 7 
Florida 4 257 1 3 
Alabama ] 60 0 
Louisiana 14 627 15 ee 
Tennessee l 142 2 i 
Kentucky 26 5,631 35 7,163 
Ohio 56 11,600 49 9,495 
Michigan 37 2.725 14 3, 289 
= ‘a dliaie wom 3 ———* 
Total in 1845, 1,087 146,010 166 103,537 
“ 1844, 766 103,537 
Increase in 1845, 270 42,463. 
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During the year ending 30th June, 1845, there were 
built in the United States 1035 vessels, with an aggregate 
of 146018 tons. The increase of new tonnage in 1845 
over that of 1844, is 42,460 tons. 

Inuinois.— Consus. Below we give the census of this 
state for the present year, and also the census for 1840. 
The returns are all in, says the State Register, except 
from four counties. When complete, the returns will 
probably show an increase of about 200,000 inhabitants 
since 1840; which will, we think, be the greatest in- 
crease of any state in the Union. 

Counties. 1545, 1840 Counties. 1845. 1840. 
Adams 13,511 16,023] Macon* 2,929 3,233 
Alexander* 1.315 3,006] Macoupin 10,092 7,865 
Bond °6,218 6,211} McLean* 6904 6,574 
Boone 5,508 1,769) McDonogh 6,266 5,358 
Brown 5,372 4,174] McHenry 10.049 3,002 
Bureau 5,294 3,159] Madison 18,013 13,260 


Calhount 1,650 | Marion 6,177. 4.800 
Carroll 2,622 1,178] Marshall 2,833 1,840 
Cass 5,471 2,974] Marquette 

Champaignt 1,582 | Mason 3,135 
Christian 2,168 1,712] Massac 3,198 

Clark 10,496 7,654) Menard* 4,807 4,481 
Clay 3.556 3,283] Mercer 4.279 2,532 


Clinton 5033 3,828 Montgom’ry 5,603 4,436 
Coles* 8.675 9.856] Monroe 6083 4,466 


Cook 21.581 11055] Moultrie 2,492 

Crawford 6,337 4,632| Morgan* 16,541 15,444 
Cumberland 2,859 Ogle 6,113 3,447 
De Kalb 4.013 1,744] Peoria 10.549 1,053 
De Witt 3.332 3,352] Perry 4.752 3,222 
Du Page 7,194 3,615] Platt 1,037 

Edgar 9,265 8,337] Pike 15,974 11,842 
Edwards 3,413 3,073] Pope 4,057 3,874 
Effingham 2,561 1,736] Pulaski 1,795 

Fayette 7,849 6,223] Putnam 3,129 2,103 


Franklin 4.979 3,737! Randolph 8,866 8,156 


Fulion 17,161 13,592 | Richland 3,844 
Gallatin 11,175 11,508} R. Island 5,058 2,560 
Greene 11,510 10,993 | Sangamon* 18,697 15,222 


Grundy 1,314 Scott 6,553 6,162 
Hamilton 5,730 4.275| Schuyler 8,581 7,132 


Hancock 22,559 10,025 Shelby* 6,972 6,759 
Hardin 1,802 1,398] Stark 2.483 1,632 
Henderson 3,418 St.Clair 17,348 13,340 
Henry 2.327 1,261 | Stephenson 6,344 2,869 
Iroquois 2,730 1,749! Tazewell* 7,615 8,566 
Jackson 5,038 3,595] Union 5,982 5,296 
Jasper 2,360 1,415} Vermillion 10,235 8,919 
Jefferson 7,611 5620] Wabash 4.359 4,433 
Jersey 5,659 4,572! Warren* 6,101 6,910 


Joe Daviess 12,625 6,494] Washington 5,895 4,809 
Johnson 3,822 3,743! Wayne 6,497 5,148 


Kane 12,718 6,725] White 8,086 7,936 
Kendallt ‘ W hitesidet 2.457 
Knox 9,680 7,175) Will 10,156 9,219 
Lake 8,236 2,905! Williamson 5,780 4,349 
La Salle* 10,149 10,013} Winnebago 7,831 4,545 


Lawrence* 5,669 7,061! Woodford 3,288 








Lee 3.282 1,920 
Livingston 1.000 750 643,482 472,920 
Logan 3,907 2,363]: 


*Portions of these counties have been cut off. 
tIn these four counties, the census for this year has 
not been received. 





CanaL RECEIPTS aT Portsmourn, Ounto. Through 
favor of a friend we have a copy of the first report of 
the board of public works of Ohio for 1845, from which 
we shall make liberal extracts hereafter. The move- 
ment of produce passing out of the state of Ohio is from 
Cleveland and her other lake ports, and by means of the 
Miami extension, the Cross-cut canal by way of Beaver, 
and through Portsmouth the southern terminus of the 
Ohio canal. Whatever goes off by this route to the 
Ohio river is so much of the trade lust to us, and gained 
by Pittsburg or the river business for New Orleans. 

The general diminution of revenue upon the Ohio ca- 
nal proves to be what was originally stated, $83,342 as 
compared with 1844. How the southern terminus of the 
work has done is seen in the annexed amount of tolls 
received at Portsmouth for jour seasons: 

1845. 1844. 1843. 1842, 
Tolls $25,225 $32,424 $31,691 $35,328 

The amount of leading articles arriving at Portsmouth 

by the canal for three seasons has been as follows: 


1845, 1844. 1843. 
Flour bbls. 29.716 35,338 28,736 
Pork 22,968 62,006 30,284 
Whiskey 9,015 4,255 3,473 

orn bus. 149,440 100,390 28,760 
Wheat 633 478 605 
Buttér lbs. 86.630 52,790 87,570 
Cheese 788,010 509,415 530,620 
Lard 2,632,714 4,080,350 3,274,065 
Pork, bulk. tns. 548 829 1,475 
Wool Ibs. 140,280 —-:129,916 38,510 


Among other commodites coming into the Ohio from 
the river at Portsmouth, and a portion of which must 
have found their way to the lakes, we observe the sub- 


The amount of tohacco going off toward the Ohio by 
Portsmouth, for a series of years, has been much greater 


,| than that coping north, thus: 


845. 1844, 1843. 1842. 
Tobacco hhds 204 1,332 853 304 
| [Buffalo Adv. 
EXPORTS FROM ST. LOUIS FOR THREE YEARS 
1845, 1844, 1843. 


Bacon, assorted cks. 17,628 14,063 17,676 
“ bbls. 3,788 6,207. ~=—-:1,470 

fe tns. 148 292 302 
Beef . bbls. 5.321 5,684 11,288 
Bagging ps. 8,482 4,248 5 007 
Bale rope cls. 18876 22.531 15,490 
Beeswax bbis. 1,229 1,576 1,140 
Beans 2,170 1.448 1,327 
Buffalo robes bls. 2.716 7,404 8,141 
Corn sks. 23,478 25 191 21.605 
Flour bbls. 202 799 130.274 123,977 
Hides 50.828 57,320 38,175 
Hemp bls. 29,604 52,654 28,704 
Lead pigs. 637,033 553719 533,762 
“bar bxs. 1.850 4,442 2,624 
Lard bbls. 13315 25.127 22,187 
“ kes. 15.691 36410 27,790 
Oats sks. 8,434 7,889 7,396 
Oil, linseed 40 526 
“castor bbls. 1,231 1,458 1,493 
“ jard 733 3,337 3,493 
Pork 22,330 50.225 35,210 
“ bulk ins. 203 498 183 
Rye sks. 1,750 4,188 3,120 
Shot kgs. 4,216 3.070 3,393 
Skins, deer ls. 2,687 2,726 1,031 
Seed, flax trs. 1,306 2,103 2.432 
Tobacco hhds. 11,284 9,500 19,730 
w manuf. bxs. 7,332 8,844 7,734 
Tallow bbls. 1,316 2213 1,380 
W heat 29,796 16,864 25,694 
es sks. 68,643 60,894 48,331 
Wool bls. 1,326 1,084 301 





MANUFACTURE OF GLASS OF THE UNiTrED Srares. 
From actual returns made to Messrs. M. & J. Swee- 
ney, glass manufacturers, at Wheeling, and commu: 
nicated by them in a letter to hon. Andrew Stewart, 
member of congress from Pennsylvania, we gather 
some important facts respecting the manufacture of 
glass in the United States, and the effects upon that 
important branch of industry from the tariff of 1842. 

The whole number of manufactories of flint glass 
in the country is 19. The materials consumed in 
these establishments are stated as follows: 
1,200,000 bushels Amer. Bituminous coal. 

50,000 “ of foreign coal. 

5,500 tons of Anthracite coal, 
8,666 cords of wood. 
2,800 bbls. of rosin. 
3,555 tons of silex or fine sand. 
956 ‘* of fire clay. 
970 * of iron. 
20,000 Ibs. of borax. 
3,616,000 ibs. of Missouri lead. 
2,875,000 Ibs. of pearl ash. 
272,000 lbs. of saltpetre. 
1,700 tons of straw. 
475,000 staves. 
270,000 hoops. 
1,400,000 boards. 
6,500 ibs. of manganese. 
22,500 Ibs. arsenic. 
$200,000 worth brass, Britannia, and tin ware. 

The cost of those articles to the manufacturers is 
not less than $800,000. To procure them requires 
the employment of avery large number of men, 
who consume and pay for a vast quantity of agricul- 
tural produce, thus directly benefitting that portion 
of our population devoted to farming. The coal is 
chiefly obtained in Pennsylvania, the other articles 
principally from Virginia and the west. The ship- 
ping required to convey these matertals to the vari- 
ous manufactories is estimated to equal the constant 
employment of 5,393 tons. To this must be added 
nearly as much more for conveying the manufactur 
ed articles to the point of consumption—makinog 1n 
all 10,000 tons of coastwise, lake, river, and cana! 
tonnage employed in this comparatively small branch 
of home industry. 


The tendency of the tariff to reduce the prices of 
protected articles is clearly shown by the statistics 
of this branch of American manufactures. In 1832, 
the number of American manufactories in the United 
States was 17, but as the duties on foreign glass 
were gradually taken off, the fires went out, so that 
in 1842. the number was reduced to 5, and even that 
sma!i number were short of work. ‘lhe men thus 
thrown out of employment were forced into other 
occupation in order to obtain a meagre support.— 
The tariff of 1842 gave new life to this as well to 
other branches of business, and for some time past 
the various manufactories have been in vigorous ope- 
ration. Look now at the following tabies, showing 





joined: 1845, 1844. 1843. 
Salt bbls. 3,680 7,120 11,284 
Coal bu. 21,175 25,890 22.436 
Wheat 26,276 11 

Jacon 22.920 3.612 82,304 
Furs and peltry 20,970 21,700 46,027 

lemp tne. 235 75 
Merchandize 2,949 2,588 2,926 
l'vobacco hhd. 76 q7 315 


the prices of various articics of glassware before 


ee eee 
— 





| and since the adoption cf the present tariff. The ar- 
ticles selected for comparison are those which have 
not varied in form or character in consequence of 
any change of fashion. They are standard articles, 
the prices of which are soedieened by the capricous- 
ness of the popular (taste. The price in the esta- 
blishment of Messrs. M. & T. Sweeney, at Wheel- 
ing, at the periods alluded to, are thus stated: 
5 p’t press’d tumbler, various 1840-2. 





1845. 


| patters . Kovett - $140 pr doz. 95c. 
| 4 pi press’d tumbler, . , 100 * 73 
5 oz. plain " . . 40 * 33 
6 OZ. a6 &“ 43 ‘ec 39 


All other descriptions of glass were at similar re- 
duction. 

The following table shows the comparative prices 
at the same periods of articles manufactured at the 
Flint Glass works in Boston. 


Before the present tariff. In 1845. 





No. 2 lamps $3 00 per doz. $250 pr doz. 
sc 9 00 


3 “ 150 * 

ie 175 ” 125 * 

5 oz. tumblers 65: * _ 

40Z a 62; “* 56 * 

Salts, various kinds 75 ” 50 
Cut mirror dishes 25 per inch 125 per tn. 
Fiuted lanterns 750 per doz. 5 50 pr doz. 

Pressed half pint 9 oz. 

tumblers 1 50 " 100 * 

Do. 120z. tumblers 225 vs 150 “* 

Do. pint 2 50 “ 200 * 

Cut lamps 275 a 200 * 

Lamp glasses 2 25 aad oo 

Bo. ‘“ 175 . r25"** 

Caster bottles 84 - oy 

Cap plates 30 , = S 

Octagon dishes, 6 inch 1 75 ? 150 * 

Do. ede Fe: 225 * 

Do. 5° * @ “ 350 * 

Do. 9 * 680 " 550 ‘* 

Do. 10 * 1050 « 750 “ 

Bar decanters 6 00 a 500 * 


Could there be any more convincing proof of the 
beneficial effects of the tariff than is afforded by sta. 
tistics like these? What becomes of this vaunted 
dogma of the free traders that protection increases 
prices to the full amount of the duty on the foreign 
article? These reductions are not the consequence 
of improvements in machinery, the same being used 
now that was used in 1840-41. But this is not all, 
While the prices of glassware have diminished, the 
wages of those employed in the manufacture have 
increased, as the following testimony will show: 

Boston and Sandwich Glass Co., Feb. 10, 1846. 

The limits of a letter would not contain a com- 
plete pay roll of one of our establishments, in which 
the wages of no two persons are exactly the same. 
Every man receives in proportion to his skill; one 
will earn three dollars per day, while another will 
earn half thatsum. We have taken, therefore, one 
person in the three principal departments of glass 
making, and have carried him through four different 
periods, giving the amount of his wages at each.— 
The persons selected are fair workmen, forming a 
just average of the class to which each belongs. 


Wages paid to Jan. 1840. 1842. 1844. 1846. 
Gaffer No. 3, per week $15 00 1000 16 50 17 26 
Serviter No.3 * 850 800 9 60 1100 
Foot-maker No, 3 700 650 900 950 


Total, $30 50 34 50 36 10 37 76 

These are the wages which these men earn when 

they are in full employment; but from 1840 until the 

new tariff went into operation, they did not work 

for a fourth of their time, and therefore their pay 
was less by 25 per cent. than it is given above. 


In the glass-cutting department, the advance in 
wages has not been so great, but even there it will 
amount to near 25 per cent., because they are now 
fully employed, whereas from 1839 to 1842 their 
work was precarious. Until the tariff of 1842, we 
paid our common laborers in the yards but 83 
cents per day; now they receive $]. We are very 
far within the truth when we assert that wages have 
advanced in our glass factories 25 per cent. inciud- 
ing even the glass-culters and the common day la- 
lorers. D. JARVIS. 


The Messrs. Sweeney say: ‘‘We are unable to 
make the same comparison of wages at specific pe- 
riods, in our establishment, for the reason that our 
business materially differed from that of the Boston 
company. We worked our hands but half time, and 
we paid them in proportion to their work, which was 
30 per cent. less than at the present time. Our hands 
uow work full time, are paid as high in proportion 
as they were then, and we employ as many as our 
works will admit. It is, therefore, proper to state 
that our wages have doubled since the passage of the 
tariff of 1842. [M. ¥. Tribune. 
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CHRONICLE. | 





Army or Occupation. We have no intelligence later 
than was furnished in our jaet number. : 


Mexico. We have nething authentic later than fur. 
nished in our Jast number. The Raritan frigate, Capi. 
Gregory, sailed from Pensacola for Vera Cruz on the 
12th instant. A report that Santa Anna had been re- 
called and had embarked from Havana for Vera Cruz 
is probaly premature, although such an event is expect- 
ed. Almonte had arrived at Havana on his way on his 
mission to France.or England, and was closeted with 
Saata Anna ull, midnight, to whose residence he had 
proceeded immediately on his arrival at Havana, He, 
is said to have had a secret conclave with the officers in 
garrison at Vera Cruz previous to his leaving, where the 
propriety of a pronunciamento against Paredes was dis- 
cussed among them, some of thei being in favor of re- 
calling Santa Anna, and others preclaiming Almonte 
himself as head of the government. Detactiments of the 
Mexican army were said to be on the ma:ch for Riodel 
Norte. The rumors of Almonte are of course scarcely 
to be relied on. 


CauirorniA. A number of gentlemen arrived at St. | 
Louis on the 13th instant, on their way to Independence, 
to join a company about to start for California. The 
company, composed entirely of men, will consist of from 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty. Some of them 
go out merely to see the country and enjoy the trip; others | 
go tu improve their health; but.a very large number pur- 
pose remaining in the country. 


Potanp. We had,in a German paper the manilesto 
of the revolutionists of the Free City of Cracow, which 
presents their movementin a more imposing aspect than 
we had attributed tothe mevement. ‘The Polish commit- 
tee at Paris, too, we perceive, countenanced the. af- | 
fair, though they say it had been prematurely developed. 





Prince Czartorisky had been called upon, and responds 
favorably; his estates in Gallicia are now therefore con. | 
fiscated. | 
POLAND. 
. Unhappy Poland! The revolution has been suppress- 
ed. The Austrian forces again occupy Cracow. 
Sentence of the Polish prisoners. ‘The Courier de 
Varsovie contains the following: “The undermentioned 
is the result of the investigation set on foot owing to the 
events at Siedlee, and the arrests of various persons:— 
1. That a conspiracy took place, with ramifications in 
the Polish provinces. 2. That the head of the con- 
spiricy, Bronislas Dombrowski, sent from Posen, was 
chasen leader of the conspiracy on the right bank of the 
Vistula. 3. That the principal abetiors wece Pantaldon 
Potoski, Stanislaus Kveischewaki, Ladislas Zarski, Jean | 
Lytinski, Michel Mireski, and Antony Deskur. The | 
agents and accomplices of Dombrowski were Stephen 
Dobritch and Charles Ruprecht. All thes2 individuals 
brought before a counsel of war, have been found guilty | 
of rebellion and sedition. According to the powers en- 
trusted by his inajesty tle ‘emperor, the prince-govern pr, 
after sentence of death was pronounced, has ordered 
Potoski, Koeischewski, and. Zarski to be hung; the first 


| or destruction by enemy. 





at Siedlee, the other at Warsaw. As regard Dobrich 
and Ruprecht, their sentence is to be commuted on the 
scaffold to banishment to Siberia, with a loss of all their 
right’. Mireski and Deskur are derived of al] their rights, 
and share the same fate as Dobritch and Ruprecht.— 
Lytinski, who showed a true repetitance, is equally ban- 
ished to Siberia, with the loss of all hls rights, afier re- 
ceiving 500 stripes. The law to enter into full force, as 
regards the confiscation of their pruperty, according to 
Art. 171, book Ist, of the military criminal code. As re- 
gards any property failing to them by inheritance, 1t will 
be adjudged occording to Polish law. ‘I'his sentence 
was fulfilled the following day at 10 o’clock, A. M., in 
front of the citadel, with the exception of Potoski. 
RUSSIA. 

The tale about the Catholic nuns, having been subject- 

ed to ill treatment and martyrduin by Russian authority, 


Rome, been entirely disproved 
slander have not yet been detected, 
COAST OF AFRICA. 


tured receatly by British cruisers, have been condemned | 


and sold at that port. 
LIBERIA. 
The legislature closed its session on the 17th January. 
The subject of the nationaity or sovereignty of Liberi: 


ps psn ei sneer esaatneseeiasiseassnni 


r =~ — 


From a conversation. which took place in the British 
parliament, on the 23d ult., it appears that the, British 
commander acted without ordérs, if not without autho- 
r yvin his recent demonstrativns. ‘The remarks of min- 
is'ers on’the enquiry. implied, that their orders were to 
b ckade ouly. The expedition up the Panama is dis- 
a proved of, aud explanations are required of Mr. Ous- 


ley. 
HAYTL. 

President Pierrot, having rendered himself unpopular 
by manifest incapacity for the station, Jean Baptiste 
Riche has been elected president in his place, and Pier- 
rot retires to his plantation... Peace with the Dominica.s 
is expected as a consequence of thischange. A drought 
is prevailing, and f.avy losses liave been occasioned by 
fires in the cane fields. 

Str. Jago pe Cupa. A Spanish frigate and wwosloops 
of war arrived here on the Jih of March. 

CUBA. 

An earthquake. Two severe shocks were experienced 
about half pase 7 o'clock on the morning of the 23d of 
March, frighting the inhabitants exceedingly. Quitting 
their houses, they fell upon their kneesin prayer. No 
lives lost. Stight shocks succeeded. 

Annexation in Cuba. The newspapers containing sug- 
gestions n ‘he United States congress towards annexing 
Cuba, were indignantly ordered to be publicly burnt at 
Havana. 


Bustness CrrcLe:—Money Market. ‘The Boston, New 
York, and Philiadelphia money market continue to 
become enbarrassed. ‘The apprehension, not to say 
panic, occasioned by the passage of the sub-treasnry bill 
by the house of representatives, together with the aspect 
of our foreign relations and apprehensions as to relations 
with Mexico, have rendered capitalists as well as banks 
exceedingly cautious. ‘The best of business paper is 
discounted with difficulty and, at even short dates, com 
mands from 12 to 18 per cent. ‘The intelligence from 
Enziland, left their money market also exceedingly press- 
ed; having so much locked up in their railroad advances. 
Stocks have generally declined. 

Several heavy, and a number of small failures, have } 
taken place. One manufacturing firm, with liabilities to | 





| the amuunt of $300,000 has gone by the board. 


Frour anp Provisions. The intelligence by the Cam- | 
bria has had a rather depressing effect upon our market. 
Both price and demand declined slightiy. 





Corton Marxet. The depression in England, not- | 
withstanding they had ascertained the shortness of our | 
crops, has obliged holders to summit to a decline of about 
id. T'he effect has been to depress prices in our mar- | 
kets toa still greater extent, whilst the demand is op: | 
pressed on one hand by the want of funds and on the | 
other by an apprehension of the intended repeul of the | 
tarifl, 

} 
| 


Insurances. The British iusurance companies refuse 
to underwrite withoul excepting from losses by capture | 


Excuances. New York on London, has declined 


to 9}. 
U S. puries COLLECTED AT THE PORT OF N. Yorx.— | 
1845. 1846, 
February $1,347,534 33 $1,266.663 61 
March 1,602,302 94 2,572,959 00 


This, says the Express, shows a very large increase in | 
the importations of tue month; and if a specie sub-trea- | 
sury had exacted the duties in coin, the consequent de- | 
rangement in the money market would have been fatal | 
10 - enpen of business men, and of serious detriment | 
to all. 


Bank Items. The importantlaw case, Bank of Ken. | 


— 


the duty of obtaining information on matters affecting 
the interests of American citizens. 


New Jersey. Theleguslature closed a session of 14 
weeks on the 13th inst.,a greater part of the time re- 
ceiving Only half pay for their services, according to a 
provision in their new system, designed to shorten Vice 
lative sessions. [n addition to ordinary objetts of legis- 


lation, they were occupied very diligently on this occa- 


Sion, in a task assigned them of “revising the laws of 
the state.” The Fredonian says: “Whatever mistakes 
of judgment may have occurred or may be alledged, we 
think m will be generally admitted that good feeling:, 
upright intentions, and correct deportment have charac- 
terized this legislature. In all these respects it presents 
an example which might be advantageously imitated in 
many of the states, and especially at Washington. Any 
success in redeeming from the reproach of bear gardens 
the legislative halls of the country, may justify an honor- 
ing reference and a litfle complacency. During the ses- 
sion 105 laws and 11 joint resolutions have been passed, 
and the whole s:atute book has been revised. At the 
closing session, the bill to allow the revisors $750 each 
compensation was passed by a large majority.” 

The congressional disiricts of New Jersey, have been 
restored to their furmer lines. 


Ominous — The imports into the port of New York, for 
the quarter ending the 31st March, exceeds the imports 
of the corresponding months of 1845, by $2,444,358, 
whilst the exports tor the same periud have fallen off 
$321,255—making a difference of $3,265,613 against 
this country, compared with the corresponding quarter 
ot last year in foreign exchange account. 





Imports. Exports. 

At N. York, Ist quarter, 1846 $19,824.595 $3,832,143 
do Ist do 1845 17,380,237 4,703°398 
Increase imp. and de. exp. 1846 $2 444,358 $821,255 


Duties collected at the port of New York.— 
First quarter, 1846 $5,360,835 35 
do do 1845 4,636,862 19 


Increase, 1846 $723,973 16 


Sream Bonnerr Manuracrure. ‘The straw used in 
the manufacture of hais is the culms of several kinds of 
grain or grass. in this country wheat and rye culms 
are mosily used; they are cut while the straw is green, 
and are bleached by the means of scalding and expo- 
sure to the sun, and by a chemical process. In the 
New England states the braiding or platting of straw is 
a great business. In Massachusetts alone, there are up- 
wards of 12,000 fernales employed in straw work. Nor- 
folk county near Boston is quite celebrated tor straw 
braiding and mannfacture. The little town of Foxbo- 
rough, with scarce two thousand inhabitants employs 
1,349 females and 79 males in the straw business and 
manufactures annually 266,260 valued at $320,929. 


Tra. Imported into the U. S. in 1844 8,340,693 Ibs. 
do do du 1845 6,347,245 “* 





| being within a fraction of two millions pounds less than 


the year 1844. 
THe SusQueHANNA AND TIDE WATER CANAL is to. be 


_opened for navigation on the 30th of April. 


‘TENNESSEE.—Improvements. A European company 


i have purchased about 300,000 acres of Jand in/Hamil- 


ton, Bradley, and Pulk counties, Tenn., with a view of 
setiling emigrants thereon and attending to woul grow- 
ing and manufactures. 


Tue Romer, pilvt boat express, Capt. Maguire, reached 
N. York, on the Ith. She experienced tremendous gales 
on her passage out. For eleven days and nights she 


| was obliged to lie to, and all hands expected every 


coming sea would engulph them. She was an American 


tucky ws. the Schuylkill bank, of Pa., has been decided built boat, and had a Baltimore commander, however, 


in favor of the Bank of Kentucky. Indemnity for loss and entered the port of Cork in 
and damages in the case of Levis to the amount of one | 
million of dollurs, are involved. | 


The stock of the Kea- 


| lucky bauk advanced immediately 40 to 50 per cent. 


: - J 3 y | 
has, by enquiry instituted by the Catholic authorities of | 
The authors of the | 


BRITISH PREPARATIONS IN CanabDA, &c. 


gallant style, with the 
American flag gallantly flying. ‘The British admiral in 
command sent a boa‘, with an officer, ordering that flag 
to be hauled down immediately. Capt. M. replied that 


a se it was the flag of his country, and should never be haul- 
Mhe Halifax! ey down whilst be had an arm to defend it. The officer 


tevorder of the 25ih ult. states that, the lent. governor | returned for further orders. 


The admiral sent a_poiite 


| and garrison there have been apprised that 20,000 siand | apology, having no idea that so small a craft would have 
| of muskets, with percossion locks, would be forwarded | (ared so far; he supposed the flag had been improperly 
Sierra Leone dates to 234 February, says that twelve | {om the home governuent fur the milita of the pro-| assumed. She left Cork on the 12th ult., but was beat 


slave vessels, all of Brazillian flag, names given, cap- | V!ce. 


Henry Cray was received at St. Louis on the 4th 
inst. wiih an enthusiastic welcome. ‘I'he trip and re 
laxation has beuetitted bis health. Upwards of five bun- 
| dred of Mr, Clay’s friends ia New York celebrated the 
birth day of their favorite statesman by a sumptuous 


wae fully discussed, and final action was deferred antl | Gijner op the 13:h inst., on which day Mr. Clay com- 


they shoald hear again trom the board of directors of 
the American Colonization Society. 

About 60 ofthe slaves recaptured in the Pons, died 
afier reaching. Monrovia, up the 13th February. The 
remainder were carefully attended to, 

Gov. Roberts had dispatched a vessel along the coast 


to purchase additional territory, for which funds have | 


lately been subscribed in the U. States. 

The secretary of the Amcrican Colonization Society, 
in relation to recent intelligence from Liberia, says: “It 
is decidedly encouraging to the friends of cuionization, 
and favorable to the greatobjects contemplated,’ He 
adds: “we expect to send another vessel trom Nortolk 
with emigrants about the last of June.” 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

A treaty had been ‘ormed in a}! probability under the 
French and English auspices, by the state of Corrientes 
and proche of Paraguay, sgainst Rosas. Gen. Paz 
was the Montevideo embassy. 


| pleted his “three score and ten.” ‘The speeches, toasis, 
| and Jetiers, on ihe eecasion, were full of expressions o| 
lattiackment and contidence, and some hints were in- 
| dulyed as to Mr. Clay’s being once more brought out as 
-# canuidate, 


| Nationar, Fair, af Washington. The preparations 
tor this exbtbinun are progressivg with great spirit; an 
inmense builicing tor (he aceoutmodation of the materials 
ald Visiters is being evected. Lhe manulacturets through- 
out ihe country afe taking the thing in hand. The 
agents of Briish manulacturers of Manchester, &c. 
lire Romer, &c. who have been displaying their tabrics 
10 One of the rooms of the capitol, will have an opporw.- 
nity fora farther comparison voth to price and quality, 


Navat. ‘Lhe brig Porpoise, Lieut. Commanding 
Liunt, sailed ou the 1o.uiust., trom Pensacola for St. 
Domingo. She carries out Lieut. Porter, charged with 


by packets both going and returning. 


| Tue crors. The weather is quite seasonable. Ac- 
|counts of the splendid promise of crops cheer us from 
|every direction. Winter grain hasseldum looked better. 
Although agricul.urists are accused of being inveterate 
|grumblers, ihe only paragraph of complaint that we have 
as yet met with this season, is from Michigan, where the 
wheat is said to have suffered during the winter.— 
South Carolina papers express fears, from appearances 
there, that the crop will be too heavy, and that, in con- 
sequence, prices will fall deplorably. 


THE SLAVE BARQUIE Pons, captured on the coast of 
Africa, by the Yorktown, was condemned on the 8th inst. 
in the U. States Circutt Court. at Philadelphia. She will 
be soli—half the proceeds goes to ‘the United States, 
and the other half divided as prize money by the officers 
and crew of the Yorktown, The four prisoners, wit 
nesses, were released, being ignorant of the true charac- 
ter of the vessel when on board. 


A RAILROAD soupy. The Newark Daily Advertiser 
states that, by virtue of a decree of the Court of Chance- 
ry, the Elizabethtown and Somerville railroad was 500 
l by atiction on Monday, in Elizabethtown, for $125,905 
| John O. Stearns being the purchager. 
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